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Sumptuous Holiday Books. 


“The Quiet Life.” 


“The Quiet Life.” Certain Verses by Various Hands: the 
Motive set forth in a Prologue and Epilogue by Austin Dobson; 
the whole adorned with numerous Drawings by Edwin A. 
Abbey and Alfred Parsons, 4to, ornamental leather, gilt edges, 
$7.50. (ln a Bor.) 


Other Works Illustrated by Abbey. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; or, The Mistakes of a Night. <A 
Comedy. By Dr. Goldsmith. With Photogravure and Process 


Reproductions from Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. 
Alfred Parsons. Introduction by Austin Dobson. 
illuminated, gilt edges, $20.00. (In a@ Box.) 


Decorations by 
Folio, leather, 


OLD SONGS. With Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred 
Parsons, 4to, ornamental! leather, gilt edges, $7.50. (Ina Bor.) 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT HERRICK. With 


Drawings by Edwin A. 
$7.50. (Ina Box.) 


Abbey. 4to, cloth, illuminated, gilt 


edges, 


Boswell’s Johnson. Zdition de 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson's Diary of a Journey into 
North Wales. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. Edition de Luxe, 300 copies printed, 
each copy of which is numbered. In Six Volumes, large S8vo, 
leather back and cloth sides, gilt tops and uncut edges. With 
many Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, etc. (/n a handsome ber.) 
Price, $30.00. 


Luxe. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Descriptive Text by Ricuarp Wreattey, D.D. 
Illustrated. 
a bor.) 


With 
Profusely 
Folio, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $10.00. 9 (/ 


Bridgman’s Algeria. 


Winters in Algeria. 
ARTHUR BRIDGMAN. 


Written and Illustrated by Freperiwk 
Square 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2 


yO 
: A 


Nast’s Christmas Drawings. 


Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the Human Race 
4to, illuminated cloth, $2.00. 
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PRICE 


CENTS. 


10 


Standard Lexicous. 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English 


Lexicon. 
A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled 
dell, D.D., Dean of Christ Chureh, Oxford, and 


by Henry George ] 


Robert Seott 


D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol College, Ox 
ford, with the co®peration of Henry Drisler, Jay Professor 
Greek in Columbia College, New York. pp. Xvi, 1776. Ses 
enth Edition. Revised and augmented throughout it 
Sheep, $10.00. 


An Intermediate Greek-English 
Lexicon. 





Founded upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell & S« s Greek 

English Lexicon. pp. iv., 910. Small 4to, Cloth, $5.50 

Linen, $3.75; Sheep, $4.00. (Just 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFAC 
This abridgment has been undertaker Ww s eX 

pressed by several experienced s« masters. It ts tire vw 
and it is hoped that it will meet their requ t . 1 ffers 
old abridgment in that—Ist. It is ¢ ist ¢ 
the larzwe Lexicon; 2. The matter cont y tiv < s 
This increase bas been caused by giving ‘ ex 
words, by inserting the irregular t s M : s ’ 
by citing the leading euthorities for the aitfer t us : i 


characteristic phrases 


~ 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


So 
A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etym 
logical, and Explanatory. By the Rev. James Stormonth, Thi 
Pronunciation Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A 
BP” @gg 2234 Imperial Svo, Cloth, $6.00; half roan, $7. 


el 7 0 
a $7.50. 
Sa 


nay or . —~ © . 
Harp,,*" atin Dictionary. 
A New La. G% 

‘** Freund's Latin ‘ey, 

LL.D. Revised, .“@ part 
Charlton T. Lewis, Ph... and Charles Short, LL.D., 
fessor of Latin New York 


full Russia, $10.00 


inslation of 
A. Andrews, 
Rewritten by 
late Pro 


PP 


ynded n the Tr 
oUubaed OD Lilt t 


Edited by E 


‘narv, F 
Lexicon.’ 
creat 


ed, and in 


lege, xiv., 


in Columbia Col 
2020, Roval SvVo, sheep, $5 50 
ry. ‘ r x . 
Thaver's New Testament Lexicon. 
A Greek-English Lexicon of the New A 
Grium’s Witke’s Cuavis Novi Testamentr. Translated, Re 
vised, and Enlarged by Prof. Henry Thayer, D.D 


cloth, $5.00; half full 


Testament Being 


Jose ph 


Th ‘ 


pp. xx., 726. 4to 
36 yO 
£6. SC 


ill shee; 


ar “TH ny 
roan, $6 OU, p, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yori. 


ss Lhe above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 





Harper & Brotuers, postpaid, to any part 





i sane . aspect ~ dun pit 4 
r Mexico, on recetpi price. 








The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


| Entered at the New York City Post-office aa second-class 
mail wants 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. Noother 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTIon.”’ 

When a change of address ig desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 senoamsinn 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Seale of 
fines. 


{No deviation, } 


Onany page not specified 15 cents per line|—- 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents, 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with| — 
choice of page, $27. 
A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion; with ee 
choice of position, $80. — 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of columnor|_ 
other preferred position, when specified ; where! — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|__ 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|__ 
other letters not comprised tn THE NATION|-— 
fonts. and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
prova!), Cuts are inserted only oninside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 twithin a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 1244 per cent,; 3500, 15 per cent.; 
$750, 20 per cent.; $1,000 25 per cent.; $2,500, 33% per 
cent, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,500 
copies, The Subscription List ts always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers, 


10 








15 





*,*Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de Opéra; 
and in London of B. F, Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Brentano Bros., 430 Strand, and George 
Street, ’30 Cornhill, E. C 


London agent for advertisements, R, J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. C. 
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The Nation. 


[Number 1276 
Lhe Andover Review 


In 250 Public and College Libraries. 
SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1890. 


The Editors take pleasure in announcing the coéperation in Biblical and Theological 
Articles of Professors Briggs, Smith, and Riggs of the Presbyterian Church ; Professors Allen, 
Bartlett, and Gould of the Episcopal Church ; together with Professors Ladd, Stevens, Thayer, 
and other representatives of advanced scholarship, 

Sociological and Literary Articles will appear by President EF. B. Andrews, Bishop Hurst, 
Dr. S. W. Dike, Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, Professor and Mrs. George H. Palmer, Pro- 
fessor A. S. Hardy, Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, aud others. 

Religious Life in Colleges will be discussed by several writers, including President Angell 
and Professor Harper. 

Book Reviews. —In addition to the monthly notices, the REVIEW WILL BE ENLARGED IN 
EACH THIRD NUMBER for the thorough criticism of new books coming within its scope. 

The Departments of Missions, Social Economics, Archwological Notes, English and German 
Correspondence will be continued. 

THE ANDOVER REVIEW comes near to being an ideal | THE ANDOVER Review is becoming a magazine which 
religious magazine for orthodox. conservative Chris- — persous must read.—The Literary World, Oct, 
tianity.—The Churchman, June 22, 1589. », 188 

That most interesting of all periodicals of its class. There is no abler and more discriminating publica 

Boston Advertiser, Nov, 14, 1889. tilon.— Zion’s Herald, June 26, 95% 

Terms: $4.00a year. Single number, 35 cents. To Homeand Foreign Missionaries, $3.00, 


Postal! Notes and Money are at risk of sender. Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or 
registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park 


u EAST heachinaadnneanes ‘TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston. 


TI HE H AV EMEYER LIBR ARY. |The Book of the Season. 
eae es | 


| GREAT SENATORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES Forty Years Ago (1848 and 184%). 
With Personal Recollections and Delinea- 
tions of Calhoun, Benton, Clay, Weoster, 
Gen. Houston, Jeffer-on Davis, ete. By 
Oiiver Dyer. Robert Bonner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $1. 


Important to Collectors o7 | 
Rare and Choice Books. | 
| 


J. W. Bouton has the pleasure to announce | 
that he has now on exhibition and sale, at 1152 ‘Great Senators’ is emphatically the book of 
Broadway, the Extensive and Valuable Library | the season. The critics and reviewers give it 
ofa gentleman of well-known taste and culture, | unstinted praise. ‘The New York Tribune con- 
who has devoted many years anda large expendi- | cludes a two-column review of it thus: 
ture of money in its formation. The collection This book will be read with the keenest piea- 
is one of unusual excellence and interest. It is | sure by all who are old enough to have been 
seldom, indeed, that a library so perfect in the es- brought up inthe traditions ot half a century 

witiels reaulsite ¢ vanes fem eae ago, while it can be commended to young men 
seutials requisite for a gentleman is placed at the | gs g treasure-house of information concermng 
disposal of the public. Inthe numberandrange | perhaps the most striking and able group of 
of desirable books, in the choice of editions, in | Statesmen the Union has known, 
the careful selection of copies, the judicious The New York Times says: 
and often costly bindings, and the perfect Mr. Dyer’s relat.on with the great Senators of 
condition of the whole, it has seldom been | forty years ago was one very fortunate for the 
auntie’ The it see _ Beat acquiring of tveshimpressions., Itis impossible 
ppp atte ve Library is particularly strong | to read his reminiscences without veg aware 
in Standard Authors and the various depart- | that the impressions he reports are genuine, 
ments of the Fine Arts, and comprises all The New York Sun says: 
the most notable Art Publications, both old and Among the recent contributions to American 
new; Galleries and Collections of Prints, Etch- | bistory none is worthy of more serious attention 
, : a . : aug than a volume entitied Great Senators, by Oliver 
ings, Drawings, and Standard Treatises in Eng- Dyer. 
iish, French, and German—specially illustra- It would be easy to fili columns with effective 
ted copies with iuserted plates—all being in the extracts from this volume, but we must coutine 
fines sible conditi id ourselves to two or three examples of incisive 

nest possible conc ition, a considerable number | and impartial delineation, 
of which could not easily be duplicated, while 
others are absolutely unique. The prices at | that we have seeu—indecd, it is the only one 
rhich the book . ked ieies : which accounts at once for the triumphs and the 
which the books are marked are very reason- | shortcomings of the great parliamentary cham- 
able, in many cases from 25 to 50 per cent. below | pion of the Union. 
their original cost, with the object of inducing a 
speedy sale. 


’ 


Mr. Dyer'’s analys.s 
of Webster's individuality is the most searching 


The New York Press says : 

In the book, ** Great Senators of the United 
States Forty Years Ago,’’ are told, as Dyer only 
4% . Ss ees n . ; could tell, stories of Calhoun, Benton, Ciay, Web- 
«* A handsomely printed Catalogue, by De ster, Houston, and Jeff Daviz, with personal re- 


Vinne, is now ready, and will be sent to any | collections and delineations. The personal de- 
address upon receipt of 25 cents, which amount | seriptions ge by Dyer of rie gee ee 
7 + et a af a , w photographic in precision and lifelike as touche¢ 
will be refunded if any purchases are made, up by the anecdotal stroke of a master. 

** Great Senators’’ is supplied to the trade by 
J. W. BOUTON, 1152 Broadway, New York. | Robert Bonner’s Sons. Any one who does not 
find ** Great Senators” at the bookstores can ob- 
tain a copy, postage paid, by sending a dollar to 

ff an: N’S REFERENCE INDEXES.— | Robert Bonner’s Sons, corner of Spruce and 

af 4 reterences to and transcripts or translations | William Streets, New York. 
of the iterature 0 any subject furnished by 
: PICKMAN MANN, Washington, D. C. C4 TALOG UVES ISSUED of Bovks in good 

Correspondence fee, 60 cents, ‘Explanatory circulars condition. —— urchased. 
ree. . JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway. 


Uptown Branch of 706 Broadway. 
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A.C. McClurg Bs’ 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


ABDALLAH; 


Or, the Four-leaved Clover. By Fdouard Labou 
laye. Translated by Mary L. Booth, lsmo, gilt 
top, 21.00, 


The high favorin which this beautiful French classic 
is held by American readers has led to the preparation 
of this new and tasteful edition ‘Abdallah’ is one 
of those exquisite tales that must ever delight young 
and old alike by their purity of style, brightness of wit 
and faney,. and elevated moral sentiment, 


RASSELAS, 


Prince of Abyssinia. 
gilt top, #1.00. 
Samuel Johnson's ‘* Rasselas’ 
worlGd-!amous tale ever since 
yublisned Its popularity was instantaneous, “and 
fas been continuous ever since. In this new edition 
the publishers have sought to combine unpretentious 
elegance With inexpensiveness. 


AN ICELAND FISHERMAN. 


Farwell De 


By Samuel Johnson. 16mo, 


has been almost a 
+, when if was first 





Ry Pierre Loti. Translated by Anna 
Koven, l6mo. $1.00. 
This isa peculiarly beautiful and fascinating book 
—a noble piece of imaginative llierature 


es - ) 7" Tc 
STANDARD SETS. 
UPTON’S HANDBOOKS 
MUSIC. 
Comprising : 1HE 
DARD ORATORIOS, THE 
STANDARD SYMPHONIES, 
four volumes in box, $6.00. 
** an invaluable litle brary to the lovers of music, 
School Journal (New York), 
‘Like the valuable art hand books of Mrs. Jameson, 
these volumes contain a world of interesting in- 


formation indispensable to cri les and art amateurs.’ 
Public O.ninwn ( Washington), 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRIT- 
ERS. 
Comprising: MME, 
GEORGE SAND, by E. Caro; 


ON 


THE STAN 
CANTATAS, THE 
per vol., $1.50; 


STANDARD 
STANDARD 
1zmo ; 


OPERAS, 


De Skviank, by G. Poisser. 


MONTESQUIEU, by A. 


Sorel; Victor Covsix, by Jules Simon; TurGot, 
by L. Simon; Thiers, by Paulde Remusat (Others 
to follow.) Translated by Prof. M. B. Anderson. 
12mo; per vol , $1.00. 

‘The French writers’ series are written as only 


~~ nehmen write short books; with a clarity and sense 
f form which le save on Lig » mind a definite and com 
plet e impression, ’?— Book Philadelphia), 


TALES FROM FOREIGN 
TONGUES. 
Comprising: Memories, by Max Muller; GRAZIELLA, 
by Lamartine; MARIE, by Pushkin; MADELEINE, by 
Sandeau. 16mo0; €1.00; four 
box, $4.00, 
rhe series of four volumes ¢ 
pieces of classic fetion whic! 
translation to the English language 


THE SURGEON'S 


News 


per vol, volumes in 


ontains perhaps the 
have been adde 
in recent years. 


STORIES 


best 
i by 





Comprising: Times OF GUsTaF ADOLF, TIMES OF 
BATTLE AND OF REST, TIMES OF CHARLES XII., Times 
OF FREDERICK [., TIMES OF LINN-EUS, and TIMES oF 
ALCHEMY, from the Swedish of Prof. Z. Topeltus, 


12mo; per vol., 75 cents; six volumes in box, 
$4:50 
**No such stories can be found in the language, un- 
less we except Scott's Novels and Wilson’s tales of the 
Border.’’— Press ( Philadelphia). 


BIOGRAPHIES OF 
CIANS., 
Comprising: 
LIFE OF HAYDN, 
Liszt, from the 
Vol, $1.00; five volumes in box, $5.0 

‘A series of biographies which ought to 


shelves of all inte ilizent musical amateurs."’ 
cal World, 


MUST 


LIFE OF Mozart, LIFE 
LIFE OF WaGNER, 
German of Dr. Louis 


F BEETHOVEN, 
and LIFE o8 
Nohl Per 


be on the 


Must 


will be se 


ixhers, 


For sale by Booksellers generally, o7 
on receipt of price by the Publ 


C. McCLURG & CO,, 


postpaid, 
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The Nation. 


Choicely Printed Books 
RECENTLY ISSUED BY 


Brown & Co. 


Florida Days. 


LartT_e, 








By Ma iARET DELANI Author of Iohn Ward 
Preacher gg pol «Benge gl Hariow, w 
$eol d pl etchings axe pla 
and 18 iilustr in the S\o 4 
extra, gilt top, u 

No more exquisite volume has ever been offered at any 

season to the tho valuea that goes to the makin f 

a perfect book, —VOSTON TRANSCRIPT, 

De Vigne’s Cing- amare. 

Cing-Mars; or, A Conspiracy under is XII By 
Count ALFRED Dt Vigsy. Tran ed by an 





thirteen exqui full-page etch 
and numerous smaller illustra 
taii pieces) in the text Iw 
gilt top 


Hazlitt. 
ings DY Gau 








years out: 
with every element 
to it by large, clear type, choice paper, and 
ful illustrations. 

It is one of the masterpieces 0 
tion . . . anda book to be alivrays read and 
NeW YORK MAIL AND EXPitESs. 





membered 


Alexandre Dumas’s Romances. 





Ten new velumes have just been added to 
snecessful choice Library edition of these fa 
fascinating Works In course of ation rr 
is large and clear.the bindi ively decorate 
the stores are translated! tt wlish, unabri« 
rhe following have thus far eee iss red un the sertes 


THE Col NT OF MONTE CHRISTO. 
With » plates iF c (earrett.dA vols., 
Imo. Cioth. Gilt tor $65.00 


THE VALOIS ROMANCES. (Period ‘of 


ee a und Henri III With his 
fori ical ju raifs. Gvois, Imo. Cloth, 
gilt top : au 
1, MARGUERITE DF Vators. Zvols, £3 
La Damt Monsoneav. vols. € 
THE Fort Five. 2 vols £3.00, 
THE DARTAGNAN ROMANCES re 
rice of Louis NIT and Le uis XT 
th an etched riraut of > s 
hiuisforica } raift Uvois 1 
Cloth, gilt top ‘ b UU 
1. THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Zvols. $3.00, 
2. TWENTY YEARS AFTER vols £5.00. — 
THE VICOMTE DE BRAG NNE, 6 vols, & 
Those tho hare ind entertainment f th 
raried and delightful sort in t? iges tlera 
Du as have long been contdent of a renaissa 
nein this ountr Dumas is, ? ? ’ 
he prince of st tel He des x the t 
Mr. Lai has recer nfe lu ah Hy I 
th treat CHRISTIAN NION 


Watson’s Swedish Revolution. 

















The Swedish Revolution under Gustavus Vasa. fy 
Pa BARRON WATSON, aut ir \ 
lius Antoninus,’ and membe> of Amer nu Hi 
cal Association. Svo, cloth, wilt t _ 82 

Uniess we mesjudge rgreatly, he wt 

take rank with Preseott Ty na, Tieky v 

ana others who have sough foreign la 

their pens. —PHILADELPHIA | RTIN 

Ten Thousand a Year. 

‘new and choi ely print el edition of Samnel War 
ren’s famous glish n With a portrat f 
the iuthor, be autif ill v r. 8 ; 
vols., 12me, cloth, ext z4 ha alf 
extra, gilt top, $0 t f O gilt top, ¢ 

The only “a Librar Flition rf? am 3 
novel.—THE CRIT 

Marcus Aurelius repanannng 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurel 1: Ant nus Trans 
lated. with Me Fr. etc... OF ie Long A 
Beautiful Library Editior With er tomar 
coin on title izmo, ¢ t extra, $1 
Half. alf, extra, or halt more . &.2 









Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


FANCIES ANI AcTs \ \ \ 

) s By Rots ! ‘ re ‘ \ s 
t ton. 1 } ‘ 1 

« 1 3] 


Browning's Poetical Works. 
ot River t 








the poe I % 
an AD x \ 
t iv of whieh th test revise vers 
} irs Indy es ‘ s x 
szilt top, $1.75 ea t set ‘ x. 
half calf, $18.00; halt va | 
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By J Cu Sha \ 
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rhe la etel I b 

Ad rat pare« I na K f fnia 
Rishoy nof aA ‘ 


\merican Religion 


]. JONATHAN Fowanps ty I ae 

ty Aller =! 
Il. Wirstr Fisk Its 

Prentice. 1 $1 
Thre ‘ sofa { 
The ML irble Faun. 

tv Natha Hawthorne Tk ‘ 
trated w htt t » \ s 
griit t Wit . \ . atl s 

} ¢ ) .Y =! hn} ~ s “ 
ti w eve ~ 2 , 


Autocrat of the 
fast Table 


The 


Rv Oliv W hihi Xs 
VV wruve { ™ 
t S250: tury st enlt, $8.4 
Wyndham’ Towers 
A Na vel not } 
’ s \ ‘ \ s i 


Three Dramas of Euripides. 


e Medea, the Hippolytos Alkestis 
BR W am «Cranston il ‘ " ( wo S\ 
rit top, $1.50. 

‘ ? a ansia f the three : 
eat 1 suc x ory e KS as Ser tog 
yua ress ft 4s ‘ 

A an Stax 
S 1] f SI ndi +} 
tandish 0 1d1Sil 
An His Novel of the ] uth ¢ _ 
ts Captain. by Jane G. Austin 





lionaire. 


Ry Lucia iw Ames. $1 
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N ation. 


The reserae Bitlaay. 


Its Construction, Development, Management, 
in balt leather. vo, $6.00 net, 


and Appliances, 


With 225 Illustrations. Bound 


“ This sumptuously made and illustrated volume eonsists of essays by specialists upon every branch of the 
American railway system. While the work is one for apes instruction, its artistic side gives it all the at 
traction of a special Christmas publication, It should find alerce eire ulation for tts matter is most valuable 
walle the manner of presenting the matter 1s attractive and lr A resting. N. Y. Tribune. 





* This is, beyond all compare, the gres 


atest American Work on railways. Itis difficult to devise a question 


on Be. av construction or manazeme "7 for which the answer may not be found in this book. It ts a great book 


and remarkably handsome besides.”’ .Y. Herald, 


The Viking Age 


The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the 
With 1,400 Tliustrations, 


Paul B. Du Chaillu, 


Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations. By 
2 vols. 8vo, $7.50. 


** The author’s greatest work, To the student of history the volumes will be invaluable, while to the cene 
ral reader the attractive style, together with the profuse and admirable illustrations will make them a mine of 
N 


instructive pleasure ¥. Observer. 


**For readers who wish to reach a comprehensive knowledge of the old Northmen, this is the book most 
needed and most useful. It is full of illustrations that are just what tllustrations should be,'’——N. ¥. Independent 


Aspects of the Earth. 


A Popular Account of Some Familiar Geological Phenomena. By Prof, N.S. Shaler. 


illustrations, Svo, $4.00, 


The general reader, unacquainted with the details 


With 100 


of natural science, is here given an interesting and 


graphic account of those phenomena of the earth’s surface—earthquakes, cyclones, volcanos, rivers, forests 


caverns, etc.—Which most directly affeet human life. 


The illustrations are many and artistic. 


“A very attractive volume which is certain to be received with wide and popular interest,’’—N, ¥, Sun, 


Among Cannibals. 


An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queens- 


land, By Cari Lumholtz. 


With over 100 illustrations. Svo, $3.00, 


Mr. Lumholtz selected for his study the lowest race known to exist—a race only just entering upon the 
Stone Age. Here, inan unvisited corner of northern Australia, was an indubitably veracious picture of man’s 


life in the infancy of the race, 
tures.’’— Boston Transcript. 


English Lands, Letters 


, ‘ye! 
and Kings 
: 
By Doxvaup G. MircHeirt, 12mo, $1.50, 
“A bright, pleasant, chatty record, true to history 
and full of useful hints and suggestions.’’—Boston 
Sat. Eve. Garette, 


*Amost charming book for lovers of the purest 
sei best literature, Hartford Post. 


True 


Strange 


By George W. Cable. 


The charm of style and the delicate flavor of romance characteristic of Mr. 


Stories 


With illustrations and fae-simile reproductions, 12mo, $2.00. 


is book is made up of an extraordinary narrative and a series of briiliant pie 


The Poetry of Tennyson. 


By Henry VAN DyKE, D.D. 12mo., $1.50. 

Dr. Van Dyke's volume contains the completest 
study that has yet been made of the Poet Laureate’s 
works and influence. The book is of special interest 
in its analysis of the part which the Bible plays in Ten 
nyson’s poems, 


‘Dr. Van Dyke writes about Tennvson in a tho- 
roughly appreciative way.’’—Philadeclphia Times, 


of Louisiana. 


Cable’s short stories are seen at 


their best in this volume. The tales have a thread of common interest and reveal many delightful glimpses of 
the French Creole civilization of the last and early years of the present century. 


“A charming book, charmingly bound, printed, and pictured.’’— Wash. Capitol. 


“ nd bed ~ 
Said in Fun. 

By P hilip H. Welch, author of *The Tailor-Made 
Girl.’ With a Pretace ae Robert Gordon 
Butler. Square 8vo, $1.* Bs ustrated with 
full-page drawings by W. Rogers. E,W. 
Kemble, O. Herford, C. ‘bane Albert E. 
Sterner, C. Ty). Gibson, Ww : ‘i Smedley, F. G, 
Atwood, W. P. Snyder, C. Jay T aylor, : a. 
Mitchell, W. L. Sheppard. W. 8. Van Schaick, 
A. B. Frost, F. Opper, ** Chip,’’ M. Woolf. 

The brightest of Mr. Welch’s witty paragraphs and 
sketches bave been gathered from all quarters and 
some unpubiished matter has been added, the whole 
making, with the illustrations, a book full of the rar- 
est fun in picture and text. 


DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 


Personally Conducted. 


By Frank R. Stockton. With 46 Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell, Alfred Parsons, and others, 
Square 8vo, $2.00, 

A series of pleasant, informal talks with an imagi 
nary party of young people to whom the author is 


show lng the curious and interesting sights of the Old 
World, 


* As humorous and delightful as have been his pre 
vious stories. —Boston Traveller 


A COLLECTION OF 


Letters of Dickens. 


Uniform with ‘Letters of Thackeray.’ 16mo, 
$1.25, 

‘*A fascinating collection, one which should be 
cherished by every lover of lickens. To have this 
author’s works and not his letters should be nominat 
ed a literary sin.’’— Boston Times, 


“They are unaffected, humorous, and the expres- 
sion of the whole man.’’-—Boston Herald, 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
Children’s Stories in Eng- 
lish Literature. 


From Talesin to Shakespeare. By Henrietta Chris- 
tian Wright. 12mo, $1.25. 
“Miss Wright sets fortn in simple, attractive lan 
guage the lives and works of the great men in English 
literature, Miss Wright has never produced a book so 


thoroughly fascinating in every way as this.’’—Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Tray le ae L ittle 
Thumb 


And His Man Damian. 


A Movable Toy book, 


Lord 


By Lothar Meggendorfer, 


CONTENTS : 


Introduction. The Giant Serpent. 
How Little Lord Thumb | The Fight with the 
Engaged Damian, | Orang-Outang, 


The Tiger Enters. | The Mocked Bear, 

Damian's Pastime. Damian in Danger. 
The Journey Home, 

Fol. oblong boards, with colored wrapper, price 


2 (nM 


New Standard Juventles. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, elegant olivine or trimmed 
edges. Each $1.50, unless otherwise marked, 
Each book is beautifully illustrated with nue 
merous full-page pictures, 


The Famous’ Henty Books” 


Crown, 8vo, cloth, elegant olivine or trimmed 
edges, $1.50 each. Each book is beautifully 
illustrated with from eight to twelve full-page 
pictures, 

NEW VOLUMES. 


WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA. 
A story of the American Civil War. 
BY PIKE AND DYKE. 
A tale of the rise of the Dutch Republie. 
NE OF THE 28TH. 
A story of Waterloo, 


All the previous volumes on band, viz. 

The Cat of Bubastes, rue to the Old Flag, 
With Clive in India, The Bravest of the 
By Sheer Pituck, |} Brave, 
A Final Reckoning, Under Drake’ s Flag 
The Dragon and the) Facing Death, 

Raven, | The Lion of St. Mark, 
Through the Fray, | For the Temple, 
In Freedom’s fause, The Lion of the North, 
St. George for England, | In the Reign of Terror, 
With Wolfe in Canada, oo inge and Green, 
The Young Carthagi- | Capt. Bayley’s Heir, 

nian, Fu Name and Fame " 
Bonnie Prince Charlic, 


The © Fenn Books.” 


Quicksilver, The Golden Magnet, 
Devon Boys, In the King’s Name, 
Brownsmith’s Boy, Dick o’ the Fens, 


Bunyip Land, Mother Carey’s Chicken, 
Yussuf, the Guide, Menbardoe, 
Patience Wins, Nat, the Naturalist. 


The “Collingwood Books.” 


The Missing Merchant- | The Pirate Island, 


man, Nhe Rover’s Secret, 
The Log of the ‘' Fly- The Congo Revers. 
ingtish,”’ 


New Juveniles by Other 
Authors 
GRETTIR THE OUTLAW. 


A Story of Iceland. ByS. Baring Gould. With 10 il- 
lustrations, 


HIGHWAYS AND HIGH SEAS 


Cyril Harley’s adventures on both, By F, Frankfort 
Moore, author of ‘Under Hatches,’ & illustra- 
tions, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 





New York, 


743-745 Broadway, 
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IMPORTANT 


At Pr 








Venice. 


Eight facsimiles of colored Venetian photographs 
executed in the mos careful manner, and accompa 
panied by selections from the valuable work by ( HARLES 
Y RIARTE, 

idst of fac -similes of colored photographs, 

St. Mark's Cathedral, The Doge's Palace, The Piazza 
and Campanile, The Arsenal, The Grand Canal, The 
Bridge of Sighs, The Riva dei Schiavoni, The Rialto 
Bridge. 

The text is fully tllustrated by half-tone engravings, 
after new drawings, and the whole is beautifully 
printed, 

Large folio, cloth, stamped with appropriate designs 
in gold on wide band in (he centre or frout cover 

Atthe top and bottom of this central band are illu 
minated strips in gray aud go d. ia box, $7.00, 





Fac-similes of Aquarelles. 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


Water-color paintings by various prominent artists 
have been reproduced in almost perfect fac-simile. 

Each one of the reproductious is well worrhy of 
framing. and when framed could hardly be distin 
guished from a water color 

Yext, including an important essay on * Water-color 
Painting in America,’? by Kirtey HircHcock, author 
of **Madonnas by Olid Masters," ete. 

Size of page, 20x15 inches. 





Names of Artists 


Percy Morax, W. Hamiiton Ginsov. Maro Hr 
PHREY, J. L. GEROME FERRIS, H. W. McVickKar, JAMES 
M. BARNSLEY, JAMES SYMINGTON, and PAUL NIMMO 
MORAN. 

The text accompanying each fac-simile is beautifully 
printed in connection with a new portrait of the artist, 
anda reproduetton of a black-and-white sketch by 
the artist, in each case, 


1. First impressions from the original stones, with 
remarqve in colors, and the signature of the artist in 
each case, forming an artist-proof edition, 

Phese proofs, aud the accompanying text, are In 
closed in a portfolio of a rien entbossed gray-aud-gold 
material, with wide back of embossed leather, 

In a panel on the front cover is a part of oneof the 
fac similes in colors, 

Phe portfolio is tied with silk fl 

This edition is strictly limited ¢ 
which is signed and numbered. 








II. Rezularimpressions w 








Signature, bound in cove sray-and-gold embossed 
material, and having wide white vellum cloth strip at 


side entirely covered with tracery in sold 

in a pane! on thesideisapart of one of the fac- 
similes. 

Each, In a box, $12.50. 

III. The same as Li., but placed loosely in portfolio, 
of the same materials and desiga, thed with ribbons, 

Each in a box, $15.00, 


43 New Vo'umes in the delightful 


Handy-Volume Standards. 


Kingsley'’s Select 4 vols.; Select Dramatic 
Works, 4 vols.; Life arlotte Bro r 
vols.; Manual of English Literature, aik, 2 vols,; 
%ems Of Robert Brotcning 4 vols History of Our 
Own Times, MeCarthy. 5 vols.; Works of George Eliot 
complete, 24 vols. 


FOR FULL DESCRIPTIONS SEND FOR CaTALOGUE. 








New binding in the entire sertes of about 150 volur 

New half-cloth binding, with wine-colored vell 
cloth backs, ha f-sides aud corners, Cuter half-sides 
in gold and delicate bam, G 

Price per volume Cthroughou 








the entire series, $1.00, 
A special matter is made of the half-calf binding. 
Half ca!f, extra, gilt top, olive colored 
sides and linings, neat tooling and lettering, anda ex 
celient materials and workmanship, _ 
Price per volume throughout the entire series, #2.00. 


**cocoa’ 











Send for New CATALOGUE, containing full dese 
pay, HUMOR, ART, ¢ 


Poetry, BiIoGRra 
PLATES Will be sent 


sent to any 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & 
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Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, 
FIFTH AVENI 
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Large-paper editio 


Limited to 60 copies for the United 

Printed from 

Fach volume illustrated 
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MacMILLAN & Co.s NEw. Books, 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


A Magnificent Volume. 

PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN. Their Work and Their Methods. A Study 
of the Art To-day, with Technical Suggestions. By Joseph Pennell. With nearly 200 illus- 
trations. Small 4to., $20.00. 

*.° A Special Edition has been printed of twenty-five copies only, each containing an original Pen 

Drawing by the Author, no two copies being alike. Price, $50.00. 


‘Among the noteworthy books of the season none is Ikely to attract so much attention from the worid of 
art and letters as the magnificent treatise on ‘Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,’ by Joseph Pennell,’’— 
Boston Beacon, 





* A study of modern illustrative work which’will be found timely, suggestive, and useful. . . . His 
discussion of the methods of these artists is more elaborate than any which we have had, and it will be ex. | 
tremely valuable to students who have founded themselves securely in drawing, and who are strong enough | 
not to be led away to mere imitation. . . The illustrations are usually well selected, and they are valua: | 
ble asexamples of different methods of reproduction, as well as for ‘he original designer's work The took | 
will furnish some instruction which should be welcomed by the lay readers of our magazines and illustrated | 
books.’'—New York Tribune, 


Profusely Illustrated. 
A CENTURY OF ARTISTS. With Historical and Biographical Notes by W. E. Henley, and De- | 
scriptions of the Pictures by Robert Walker. With 9 full page plates and 94 illustrations, Surper-royal | 
8vo, $16.00, Also an Edition on large paper, limited to 215 copies, with the plates on Japanese paper. Su 
per royal 4to, $35.00, | 
Scottish art is fully represented from the time (1600) of George Jameson down till to-day; English art 
from the Gainsborough and Reynolds period onward to painters of to-day—such as Messrs. Alma-Tadema, Al 
bert Moore, Rossetti, Burne Jones, Wyllie, and others; French art from Delacroix and Corot to MM. Billet and 
Harpignies. Living Spantsh art also finds a place; likewise the schools of italy, Scandinavia, Germany, and 
Belgium. Holland ts fully represented by many noble masterpieces. Brief biographical and historical notes of | 
each artist are given; there is a descriptive note on each picture, and a reproduction of one of each artist’s most 
important works. The book has been choicely printed on hand-made paper by Messrs, T. & A. Constable, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Profusely Illustrated by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. | 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. Outram Tristram, With numerous illustra- | 
tions by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. Small 4to, cloth, elegant, $6.00, | 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Rey. W. J. Loftie, author of ** Memorials of the Savoy,” | 
** Windsor Castle,’’ etc. With twelve plates and many minor illustrations. Imperial 4to, cloth, $7.50, 


*“*Every American who has been in London loves Westminster Abbey, and all of them who ean procure 
this beautifully Ulustrated history of it will prize itas one of their dearest treasures. Mr. Loftie writes of it 
with the devotion of a lover and the fidelity of an antiquarian student.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin, 


THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOR PAINTERS. By Cosmo Monkhouse. With thir- 
teen plates after Turner, Girtin, Bonington, Cotman, De Wint, Sandby, Hearne, Barret, Prout, Cozens, 
Copley Fielding, Cattermole, and David Cox. Snper-royal 8vo, cloth, $7.50. j 

‘These reminders bring us to Mr. Monkhouse's?starting point, which is the beginning of the modern art, | 

As to the place, there is no dispute. Modern water-color painting began in England, and the history of the 

creat English water-color school forms the brightest chapter in the history of Englishart . . . Aan intelli 

gent acquaintance with the school is aided materially by the excellent illustrations, There are fourteen photo 
xraphic coupe plate reproductions of etchings, mezzotints, and drawings, and many minor illustrations.’’ 

New York Tribune. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MILTON, With twelve illustrations by Samuel Palmer, painter 
andetcher. Royal 4to, $7.50. Also a large-paper Edition, bound tn -<llum, $37.50. 


* One of the choicest publications of our time, and honorable to all concerned—to the printer, binder, 
and engraver—embodies Palmer’s crowning Work as an etcher.’’—Athenwum, 


| 


OXFORD, Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By Andrew Lang, M.A. With numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, $2.00. 

The volume contains no less than 40 full-page tllustrations reproauced from drawings and etchings of 
well-known artists. Amongst them being Magdalen Tower, Merton College, New College, The Muniment Koom 
at Merton College, ete., from etchings by KR. Kent Thomas. View of Oxford: Uxford Castle, Magdalen Tower 
from Christchurch Meadows, Castle Street, Porch of St. Mary’s, ete., by A. Brunet-Debaines, HBrasenose 
College, High street, etc., by H. Toussant. IfMfey, by Alfred Dawsen, The Garden Front of st. John’s College, 
by J. Pennell, ete., ete. 


JAPAN ANDITS ART, By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. Editor of **The Art Journal.”* 8vo, $3.00. 


ae secensnanaa | 


A New Book of Colored Pictures, with Music. | 
FLOWERS OF PARADISE. Music—Verse—Design—Illustration. By Reginald F. Hallward, 
Printed in Colors by Edmund Evans, Royal 4to, $2.00, 
‘One of the prettiest, if not the prettiest, of this year’s picture -books,’'—Pall Mall Gazette. 


——— ie | 


A New Book by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. With Illustrations by J. E. Regers. 
A TOUR IN HOLLAND AND GERMANY. By the Rey. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D. Author of * So- 
cial Life In Greece,’ *Rambies and Studies in Greece,’ etc. With illustrations by J. E. Rogers, Extra 
crown Svo, cloth extra, $3.00, 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for Children. 


THE RECTORY CHILDREN, By Mrs. Molesworth. With illustrations by Walter Crane. 16mo, 
$1.25. i 


STANDARD BOOKS 
Published in sets, 


ARNOLD. The Collected Works of Matthew 
Arnold. (Including the Poems, 3 volumes.) 12 
volumes, Globe 8vo, in box, $18.00, Bound in half 
calf, in box, $30.00, 


BROWNING. Poetical Works of Robert Brown- 
ing. Complete in 16 volumes. 16mo, cloth, wilt 
top or uncut edzes, in box, $2250. Half levant 
morocco, in box, $40.00. 


** This is the official edition now eoming ot in Eng 


|} land and in this country under the poet’s versonal 


direetion and supervision. It is understood to em 
body his final corrections and to give his poems in the 


| form in which he wishes them to survive, the edition 


is well made and weil printed in 1l6mo,"'—ZJnce 
pendent, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 
COLLECTED WORKS OF D& QUINCEY. Edited 
by David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and “English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Vol. I. Autobiography from 1785 to 1803. Pre- 
faced by a general Editorial Introduction to the 
New Edition. 12:0, $1.25. 

Vol, I, Autobiography continued—(two chap 
ters being additional) with Literary and Lake 
Reminiscences. 12mo, $1.25, 

a*, The work will be completed in 14 volumes, pub- 


| lished monthly, price, $1.25 each. 


‘Prof. Masson’s general preface, most agreeably 
written, ushers tn the first volume, which begins with 
the autob:ozraphy, andit promises the kind of editing 
which one co td wish to see. Logical arrangements 
and exact chronology, caretul references to the sources 
(as in the worked over matter), with a compl+teness as 
to contents not heretofore attained, and an ‘index to 
the whole edition,’ leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of programme, while Prof. Masson’s competence 
is not to be disputed. We commend it to all admirers 
of the * Opium rater.’ ’’—Evening Post. 


GROVE. A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
(A.D. 1450-1889.) By eminent writers, English and 
Foreign. Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L, 
With fllustrations, 8vo, 4 vols., cloth, im box. 
$24.00. Half morocco, $30.00, 


MORLEY. The Miscellaneous Writings of John 
Morley. 10 volumes, Globe 8vo, in box, $15.00, 

VOLTAIRE, DIDEROT. 2 vols, MISCELLANIES, 3 vols. 

ROUSSEAU, 2 vols, ON COMPROMISE. EDMUND BURKE, 


TENNYSON, The Works of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Library edition. A new and com- 
plete edition in eight volumes. Glove 8vo. 1,50 
each volume, 

The New Library Wor Jsiworth, 

WORDSWORTH. The Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth. Chronologically arranged 
with the autbor’s various readings, and many new 
MSS. hitherto unpublished. Edited by WiLLiamM 
KNIGHT, LL.D. Lllustrated with etchings by C. 
O. Murray, from original drawings. 8 volumes, 


Svo, $25.00, 
Also, uniform with the above. 

WORD-WORTH. The Life of Wiliam Words- 
worth. By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, St. Andrew’s. With which is 
incorporated the Solitary Canto of the Projected 
**Recluse,’’ the Fragments of ‘* Michael,”’ the 
Poem of Nab Weil (originally designed as a por- 
tion of ‘* The Recluse’), the Alfoxden and 
Grasmere Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth, Re- 
cords of Tours, Letters, ete., ete. Illustrated 
with an Etched Portrait from the picture by Hay- 
don. 3 vols,, 8vo, $10.00, 

e*s The eleven volumes, in box, $55.00, 


Macmillan & Co.'s New Llustrated Holiday Catalogue will be sent free, by mail, to any address on application, 


MACMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12, 


1889. 


~The Week. 


following 


THE confession 


about the silver question is made by Presi- 


extraordinary 


dent Harrison in his message: 

“To the plan which will be presented by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the issuance of 
notes or certificates upon the deposit of silver 
bullion at its market value, I bave been able to 
give only a hasty examination. . . . Ata 
later day I may communicate further with 
Congress upon this subject.” 

It must be remembered that the silver ques- 
tion has been for ten years the most im- 
portant question—after the tariff—before the 
country, and that it has entered on an acute 
stage since President Harrison tame into of- 
fice, owing to the determination of the mine 
owners to discover some method of making 
the Government buy more of their products. 
One of the first things Gen. Harrison ought 
to have done when he came into office was 
to study it thoroughly, so as to have a man- 
ly opinion about it when Congress met. He 
now confesses,after he has been nine months 
in oftice, that he knows nothing about it, and 
has only given his Secretary’s remarkable 
** Wahat has 
he been doing to prevent his giving it atten- 


scheme ‘‘ ahasty examination.” 


tion?” the public may well ask. The answer is, 
that he has been all these nine months dividing 
small offices among a parcel of paltry schemers 
and political adventurers, and this in the teeth 
of asolemn promise, made before election, that 
he would do nothing of the kind. In other 
words, he has in nine months rendered no 
proper service for his salary, besides bitterly 
disappointing the good folks who believed 
that he was an honest and faithful, as wellas 
a pious, man. 


We have received letters asking us to ex 
plain Secretary Windom’s plan for dealing 
with the silver question, the writers saying 
that although they have read it, they do not 
understand it. explanation 
may be given by an illustration. The Secre- 
tary states his plan in these words: 


Perhaps the best 


‘* Issue Treasury notes against deposits of sil- 
ver bullion at the market price of silver when 
deposited, payable on demand in such quanti- 
ties of silver bullion as will equal in value, at 
the date of presentation, the number of dollars 
expressed on the face of the notes at the mar- 
ket price of silver; or in gold, at the option of 
the Government; or in silver dollars, at the 
option of the holder. Repeal the compulsory 
feature of the present coinage act.” 


Under this plan a depositor of 1,000 ounces 
of silver bullion, when the market price is 
94 cents per ounce, would receive Treasury 
notes (not tender) to amount of 
$940. These Treasury notes the depositor 
could pay to anybody who should be willing 


legal the 


to receive them. The Government would be 
obliged to redeem the certificates either in 
gold at par, or by giving a quantity of silver 
bullion equal in market value to the face 
of the notes at the time when redemption was 
called for. In other words, the Government 


would redeem the notes either by paying 


The Nation. 


$940 gold, or by turning over to the holder 
as much silver bullion as would sell for $940 


gold in the market, at its own option. 
But the holder would have the option 
of taking $940 in = standard silver dol 
lars in lieu of either of these modes 
of payment, and his option would be 
paramount. In the event that silver has fall 
en in price meanwhile, the Government 
will lose the difference. If it has risen in 


price, the Government will make a profit 


The Government under this plan be 
comes an insurer of silver, but, in 
order to guard against speculation and 


combination, the Secretary asks for power to 
sell silver bullion in the market. The plan 
is not easily understood except by experts 
this is one of the argu- 
It isof the first 
importance that all laws regulating the cur- 


and economists, and 
ments against its adoption. 


rency of the country should be simple and 
free from mystery. 


Mr. Windom mentions in his report ‘‘one 
cause Which, probably more than any other 
except hostile legislation, has depressed the 
market value of silver, namely, the sale of 
Indian Council bills.” He adds: 


“* About 1867 a diminution in the flow of silver 
to the East was clearly marked. This was due 
to the use of bills of exch inge, called * Council 
bills,’ sold by the India Council of the Govern- 
ment of India residing in London. These bills 
of exchange, which are claims for certain sums 
of silver, are bought by merchants wishing to 
make payments in India, silver being the stan 
dard and only legal tenderinthatempire;sothat 
just as the expenses of the Indian Government 
rose, and, in consequence, the number of Coun- 
cil bills offered for sale in London increased, the 
exportation of silver to India was saved. . 

“ The-e $50,000,000 to $00,000,000 of Council 
bills, payable in silver, annually thrown upon 
the market, affect the price of silver as would 
the sale of so much bullion. That these Coun- 
cil bills hang like an incubus upon the price of 
silver cannot be doubted, and they must enter 
largely into any inquiry as to the causes of 
depreciation, and into any estimate of the 
probable advance of that metal.” 

All this is very dark and needs much eluci- 
bills of 


dation. Council bills” are simply 
exchange drawn on the Indian Treasury by 
the home Government. They are payable 
in India in silver, and they are therefore 


bought, like all other bills of exchange in 


London, by merchants who owe silver 
in India, to save themselves the cost 
and trouble of sending silver to India. 


The Government 


save the Indi: 1 


draws and sells them to 
in Treasury the 


pense of sending silver to Lon 
of them 


slight t 


occasionally 
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he might also show that for the ve 


reason the exports of silver from India de 
crease, They do not affect the genera! and 
permanent demand for silver, ex so far 
as they prevent a certain quantity of it be 


boxed up for four 


*. _— , ¢ ’ 
Weeans 8 1 time in Steam 


ers between London and Bomba CGrent 
quantities of bills of exchange payal 
gold pass every week tw ] i 


Ne Ww 


gold? 


York Are th \ in l ibus 


Under the head of ‘ Deposits of Pu 
Money,” Secretarv Windom makes an ela 
borate attack on his predecessor in office 
He thinks that the deposit of public m \ 
the banks is contrary to the spirit of the su 


treasury act, and that it ‘* necessarily involves 


the temptation to favoritism of the most ol 
jectionable e} acter so, that "it is wross 
ly unjust to the Government t rant the free 
use of its money while it pays t Very pa 
ties thus favored 4 and 44, per cent. interest 
on its own bonds, w Te } lived as 
security for the money thus received lle 
calls these deposits ‘‘one of the vravest in 
herited misfortunes of the Ad: istrat 
and in fact lectures Mr. Fa t i 
two full pages of his report, thus y 
record a reprimand by one Secretary of an 
other. It would have been better manners 
and in this we think that the w bus 
ness community wi sure if Mr. W 
dom had said that thes leposits } i 
been placed i he banks by his prece 
cessor in the first instance under a doubt as 
to his legal auth rity to \ s ‘pr 
mium beyond the amount required for the 
annual sinking fund, and that they had been 
continued down to the 4thof March, 1889, in 
order to avoid the payment of what were 
considered excessive premiums, but that 
he (the present Secretary) thought that 
better dispositions could be 1 Then if 
he could give anv reas s for conti g 
tl leposits N vear after Mr. Fair 
Ct ild Went < t t i | he Cal I t 
would hav ‘ : ler to state then 
to see that these two pages in Mr 





Windom ’'s report are 3 ‘ c ind 
are in th natur k-8 spect the 
effectiveness of whic s mpaired by 
+} lor fe 
€ lapse | 
Secretary W m savs of a horizontal 
reuuc i duties 
tninish the d ind for American 
tal bv the amount of labor and 
led in eign iIntries upon the 
suct reased importations.” 
be so, how would the impor 
1 for Does he mean to say 
rs would furnish them gratis ? 
If they send them here for sale, whose labor 
and capital would supply the means of set 
tling the bills If not American labor 








and capital, whose w ild they be ? Importa 
> to order, 


awn against by the consignors of the goods 


tions are nearly all made and are 


“| 











and a slight temporary rise of silver in Cal 
cutta and Bombay. They do not, of course 

either increase or diminish by one ounces 
the quantity of rin the market hey 
simply save cost of transportation. How 

then, they ng like an incubus on 
the silver market,” passes comprehension 

All that the Secretary offers in support of bis 
view is figures showing that, as the amount 
of Council bills increases, the imports of 
silver into India from England decrease. But 


abroad, and none are delivered unless the ex 
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porters feel sure of their pay. One of the 
crazes of the high-tariff men is that people 
go on importing foreign goods after the de- 
mand for their own products has ceased, or, 
in other words, when they are no longer able 
to pay for them. But every man, or nearly 
every man, who finds the demand for his own 
goods declining, cuts down his supply of 
other people’s goods. This is ‘‘ elementary,” 
as the French say, and that Mr. Windom 
does not know it well we refuse to believe. 





A nation which has escaped the threatened 
disgrace of having a commonplace Indian- 
apolis lawyer receive the highest judicial 
honor, simply because he has been the Presi- 
dent’s law-partner, has especial reason for 
rejoicing that the vacant place on the Su- 
preme bench has finally been awarded to so 
goolamanas Judge Brewer of the United 
States Circuit Court—even if it be true, as 
the well-informed Washington correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Znquirer intimates, that 
the discreditable appointment of Attorney- 
General Miller is only postponed until the 
occurrence of another vacancy, which is 
soon expected through the resignation of one 
of the judges who have long been able to re- 
tire upon pensions. Judge Brewer has al- 
ready served upon the bench more than a 
quarter of a century, having been steadily 
promoted from the Probate Court of his 
county in Kansas, through a District Court, 
and thenthe Supreme Court of that State, 
until, five years ago, he was appointed by 
President Arthur United States Circuit Judge 
for the Eighth Circuit. He has demonstrat- 
ed, in this long judicial service, his entire fit- 
ness for a place on the highest bench ; he is a 
man of the highest personal character, and, 
as he is only fifty-two years old, has every 
prospect of long service in his new office; and 
altogether his selection appears to merit un- 
qualified praise. 





The committee assignments made _ by 
Speaker Reed, so far as they have been an- 
nounced, are satisfactory. It was quite 
proper that Mr. McKinley should be Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means. He represents 
the dominant feeling of his party on the 
tariff question, whether it be the dominant 
feeling of the country or not. The chief in- 
terest attaches to the question whether the 
‘Committee as constituted will vote for the Se- 
nate Tariff Bill of the last Congress, with its in- 
creased duties on wool. It looks to us as though 
there might be two Republican members 
of the Committee who would not support 
such an increase. If so, the extremists will 
not be able to carry their point, for of 
course all the Democratic members will vote 
against such increase. Mr. Gear of Iowa, 
one of the new Ways and Means Committee, 
is quoted as saying since the November 
election in that State: ‘‘I am satisfied that 
the Republican party must either cut loose 
from its high-protection theories, and at once 
set abouta radical reform of the present reve- 
nue system, or give up all hopes of a return 
of power.” Whether he has said this or not, 
it is very likely that he hasthoughtit. If Mr. 
Cannon is to be the master of his own Com- 
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mittee and remains of the same mind as 
formerly, the steamship subsidists will have 
a hard road to travel. He has been the most 
pronounced anti-subsidy man in the House 
of either party. On one notable occasion he 
defeated a subsidy bill after it had passed 
the Senate. That is, he took the leadership 
of the opposition and carried the House with 
him by sheer will-power and force of argu- 
ment. This bill was known at the time as 
the John Roach Brazil mail subsidy. Its 
scalp hangs in Mr. Cannon’s wigwam at this 
hour, 





Senator Edmunds’s plan for the foundation 
of a national university in Washington has 
been expected ever since the scheme of a 
Catholic University in the same city began 
to take shape. Senator Ingalls introduced a 
bill embodying the same idea four years ago, 
which was never acted on. Senator Ed- 
munds’s bill is intended to be, as Senator In- 


galls’s was, but more directly, a sort of Pro- 


testant offset tothe Catholic institution, and 
expresses the dislike of the various evan 
gelical denominations, especially of the 
West, to seeing the national capital made a 
great centre of Catholic influence. It is said 
to follow the lines of Senator Ingalls’s as to 
organization. Senator Ingalls’s bill provided 
for a Board of Regents, composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor of each 
State, with five members-at-large to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and a number of 
ex-officio members, to be furnished by vari- 
ous Jearned and scientific societies. Unless 
Senator Edmunds can improve on this, the 
scheme is doomed to failure as a Uni- 
versity from the outset, although it might 
be in some ways a beneficial outlet for 
yovernment money. The governing body 
would be controlled by politicians, and be 
constantly subject to their criticisms and at- 
tacks in Congress, which would make it 
difficult for self-respecting scholars to keep 
their places in the University. There would 
probably soon arise in it Republican history 
and Democratic history, Republican politi- 
cal economy and Democratic political econo- 
my, and perhaps also party geology and 
chemistry. Fancy Mr. George Hoar or 
Senator Farwell or Rising-Sun-Stove-Polish 
Morse having a voice in directing the 
teaching in a great college, and we shall 
have an idea of the difficulties which might 
arise. All this was foreseen some time ago by 
some of the presidents of existing universi- 
ties, and a movement was made, we do not 
know with what result—though it may be 
that Senator Edmunds’s scheme is the result 
—to get the Government to endow a univer- 
sity in Washington to be controlled by some 
sort of joint Board furnished by the present 
colleges. It may be laid down as a rule that no 
real university can exist which is not governed 
by the Faculty. A university at Washington, 
so governed, might be the glory of the coun- 
try, for the riches of Washington in libraries 
and scientific collections are now extraordi- 
narily great. But a political college in whose 
doings every Son of Thunder whom the Presi- 
dent or the Governor of a State wished to 
‘“‘ recognize,” would have a finger, would be 
simply, in the long run, a national shame. 





A careful examination of the Republican 
press has not yet discovered any commenda- 
tion of the endorsement which the President 
gives to the ‘‘ Bill to Promote Mendicancy.”’ 
The scheme was already so thoroughly dis- 
credited by public sentiment that a canvass 
of Republican editors would have shown a 
general agreement with the opinion recently 
expressed by the St. Paul Pioncer- Press, that 
“‘ nobody believes in it but a few sentiment- 
alists and surplus-killers.” Now that Mr. 
Harrison has arrayed himself with this little 
band, the muzzled editors feel bound to sup- 
press their honest convictions and keep silence 
about his folly; but the unmuzzled ones con- 
tinue to speak their minds with entire free- 
dom. Thus, the Buffalo Hxpress says: ‘‘ We 
are sorry to see the President flirting with 
that dangerous fad, national aid to educa- 
tion.” After noting the qualification of his 
endorsement of the scheme, the Ezpress adds: 
‘But it is the entrance upon such a policy of 
pauperization that is to be dreaded. Better 
leave it alone. Itis not needed.” So, too, 
the Indianapolis News, an independent jour- 
nal which supported Harrison for Presi- 
dent, in the faith that he would have the 
courage to resist the Blair school of cranks, 
says: ‘‘ Though he does not go the full length 
of a definite and colossal appropriation for 
years, as the Blair bill provided, he accepts 
it by espousing its principle and suggesting 
that it be tried for one year. This is most 
unsatisfactory ; for while it is a full surren- 
der to and embracing of the idea and action, 
itis donein a way that suggests timidity; the 
same in kind, but greater in degree, perhaps, 
than the attitude on tariff revision.” The only 
result of the President’s course in endorsing 
this demoralizing scheme, at a time when it 
has come to be almost universally condemned, 
will be to weaken himself; for it is obvious 
that nothing can now put strength into the 
bill itself. 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has been de- 
nouncing, with praiseworthy vigor, the fol- 
lowing story set afloat by the Indianapolis 
Journal, the President’s family paper, on 
the authority of Senator Gorman of Mary- 
land : 

“A very bright young man, of splendid 
physique, and perfectly familiar with every 
street and number in the city, submitted him- 
self for examination for a position as letter- 
carrier, He could read and write, and had 
been attending night school, and was in every 
way fitted for a letter-carrier, but failed when 
asked the most direct route from Baltimore to 
China. He said he had never been in China, 
nor did he expect to go there, and he only wan*- 
ed to be a letter-carrier.” 


Mr. Roosevelt pronounces this ‘‘ absolutely 
false and foolish,” and challenges the pro- 
duction of proof that any such question was 
ever asked. The proof will not be forthcom- 
ing. The story is simply a sample of hun- 
dreds which politicians circulate among their 
constituents, But it ought to be said, in ex- 
cuse for Mr. Gorman and his kind, that we 
believe they rarely invent such stories them- 
selves. They are in nine cases out of ten the 
production of candidates who have failed to 
pass the examination, or have only secured a 
low standing on the eligible list, and wish to 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


SECRETARY Wrnpom makes at the close of his 
annual report a notable and valuable tribute 
to the efficacy of the civil-service-reform re- 
gulations as applied in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Having, as he says, been at the 
head of the Department both before and 
since the adoption of the Civil-Service Law, 
he is able to judge by comparison of the 
two systems, and he leaves no chance for 
doubt as to his opinion. ‘‘I have no hesi- 
tation,” he says, ‘‘in pronouncing the present 
condition of affairs as preferable in all re- 
spects,” adding : 

‘* Under the old plan, appointments were usu- 
ally made to please some one under political 
or other obligations to the appointee, and the 
question of fitness was not always the con- 
trolling one. The temptation to make re- 
movals only to provide places for others was 
always present and constantly being urged by 
strong influences, and this restless and fever- 
ish condition of departmental life did much to 
distract and disturb the even current of rou- 
tine work. Under iustrumentalities which are 
now used to secure selections for clerical places, 
the Department has some assurance of mental 
capacity, and also of moral worth: the cha- 
racter of the candidates is ascertained before 
examination. The manifold duties of the De- 
partment require the closest application on 
the part of the Secretary and his assist- 
ants; and the freedom from importunity 
now enjoyed for appointments to places 
that are within the classified service, and 
the saving of valuable time heretofore de- 
voted to the distribution of minor patronage, 
are of very great advantage, and enable these 
officers to devote more thought to the impor- 
tant questions of administration constantly 
arising. The clerks received from the Civil- 
Service Commission usually adapt themselves 
readily to the duties they are called upon to 
perform, and rank among the most efficient in 
the Department.” 

Not the least striking part of that testi- 
mony is the direct statement, near the close, 
that it is through the ‘‘saving of valuablé 
time heretofore devoted to the distribution 
of minor patronage” that the Civil-Service 
Law ‘‘enables the Secretary and his assist- 
ants to devote more thought to the impor- 
tant questions of administration which are 
constantly arising.” In other words, were 
it not for the law, the officers of the most im- 
portant branch of the Government would be 
able to devote only apart of their time and 
thought to the public business. In the same 
manner the Secretary’s testimony to the supe- 
rior moral and clerical capacitiesof appointees 
under the civil-service rules over those secured 
through political influence, is confession that 
the routine business of the Department could 
be carried on only in a most unsatisfactory 
manner were the old condition of affairs to 
be restored. Why should it be necessary to 
point out in an official report, and to call at- 
tention to them as noteworthy, such obvious 
facts as these? Simply because professional 
politicians whose position in politics depends 
entirely upon the number of offices whose 
distribution they are able to control, go 
about constantly deriding the Civil-Service 
Law as a humbug, and declaring on 
every occasion that its examinations are, 
in the language of Senator Farwell, con- 
fined to questions about ‘‘ geometry, the his- 
tory of ancient Rome, and the principles of 
evolution.” Mr. Windom’s testimony is of 
incalculable value in refuting these tiresome 
falsehoods, especially when it is addressed to 


of the country, including those which have 
for years been uttering the stale inventions 
of the Farwell style of statesmen. 

It is an instructive and encouraging fact 
that many of the most earnest advocates of 
civil-service reform to-day are converts who 
have been convinced of its efficacy by be- 
ing called upon to administer offices in one 
way or another under its jurisdiction. A no- 
table convert of this kind was Gen. Sickles, 
appointed by Gov. Hill to the Chairman- 
ship of the Civil-Service Commission of 
this State. A very short acquaintance with the 
details of the law which he was called upon 
to execute, convinced him of both its wisdom 
and desirability, and, within a few months 
after his entrance upon office, we were 
treated to the extremely edifying spec- 
tacle of seeing him threatening to hit over 
the head with his crutch a mayor of one of 
our smaller interior cities, who in the Gene- 
ral’s presence denounced the law as a hum- 
bug, and expressed his determination to 
evade it in all possible ways. 

A scarcely less notable convert has been 
made in Milwaukee within the past few 
weeks. Mr. Newell, who had served in the 
campaign of last year as Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Republican State Committee, was 
appointed Postmaster as a reward for his po- 
litical services. Soon after entering upon 
his duties, he was asked to appoint a certain 
man to one of the unclassified positions in 
the Post-office. The applicant was endorsed 
by several prominent Republicans, and strong 
party pressure was exerted in his favor. 
When Mr. Newell looked into the man’s 
record, he found, to quote his own words, 
that ‘‘ he had been hanging about town for 
a number of years doing nothing, and 
had even spent some of his time in the 
penitentiary.” He went to the appli- 
cant’s Republican backers and _ asked 
them why they did not employ the man 
in their private business, Their indignation 
at this was unbounded, and no wonder. 
They had been used to that kind of ques- 
tion from reformers and Mugwumps, and 
had laughed at it as ‘‘ theoretical,” and as 
of no importance save as a revelation that its 
propounders had no knowledge of ‘“‘ practi- 
cal politics”; but when it came to them from 
the Secretary of their own Campaign Com- 
mittee, that was quite another matter, 
especially as it could not be answered in any 
except the most unsatisfactory manner. As 
for the Postmaster, this and other similar 
incidents made him a civil-service reformer 
on the spot, and he caused public announce- 
ment of the fact to be made as follows: 

‘-T am getting tired of hearing people talk to 
me about political influence in order to induce 
me to retain an employee or to have some one 
else appointed. The Government has seen fit 
to appoint me Postmaster, and in return the 
Government is justified in expecting from me 
the very best service. For this purpose I ex- 
pect and intend to have only the very best 
quality of help. Capability and fitness, no- 
thing else, are to determine the tenure and the 
appointment of every employee as long as I 
am here. All other considerations are out of 
place. This or that person may be needy or 
may have the backing of public men. I shall 


not be guided by any consideration of that 
kind.” 


This is certain to be the result in every case 





Congress and is printed in all the newspapers 


in which an intelligent and conscientious 





man is put into an administrative office. 
Even if he have the double conscience neces- 
sary to enable him to apply one kind of mo- 
rality to his private business and another 
kind to his public office, his comfort as a 
business man, his desire for the orderly and 
intelligent conduct of the service under 
his control, will lead him to revolt 
against the old system of appointment by 
“influence” and ‘‘pulls.” Sentiment in 
this direction is growing all the time, and 
growing much more rapidly than most ob- 
servers suspect. Even Senator Farwell shows 
signs of being conscious of this fact, for 
his determination to take the field against 
the Civil-Service Law is weakened. He re- 
marked with much humor recently that he had 
not read the annual report of the Civil-Service 
Commission, but expected to ‘“‘have a good 
time” when he did read it, for really ‘‘ this 
civii-service system is a fraud of the worst 


kind, a cheat, a delusion, a humbug ; in 


fact, you cannot say anything too mean of 
it.” And then as evidence that so far as he 
was personally concerned there was nothing 
to be done against it which was too mean 
for him to undertake, Mr. Farwell said 
that he did not know that he should in- 
troduce a bill to repeal the law, as he 
had at first proposed, because ‘‘ we can do 
just as well by refusing to appropriate the 
funds on which it depends. It was beaten 
that way before, and we are going to do 
our best to beat it that way once more 
again.” It was done that way once 
in Gen. Grant’s time, but it did not 
kill the reform. We venture to predict that 
the experiment will not be repeated this year, 
and that the only result of Mr, Farwell’s cru- 
sade will be the revelation which he has 
made of his preference for sneaking over 
open methods of warfare. He has shown 
that there is sentiment enough in favor of the 
law to make an open attempt to repeal it 
futile. 


DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC MONEY IN 
BANKS. 


THe statute under which the Treasury 
makes deposits in national banks received 
such curious treatment in last week’s official 
documents that it is worth while to reprint 
the text of the law. It is to be found in 
section 45 of the National Currency Act, ap- 
proved June 3, 1864, (section 51338, U. S. Re- 
vised Statutes), and reads as follows: 


‘* All associations under this act, when desig- 
nated for that og ae by the Secretary of the 
Treasury,shall be depositaries of public money, 
except receipts from customs, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary ; 
and they may also be employed as financial 
agents of the Government; and they shall per- 
form all such reasonable duties, as depositaries 
of public moneys and financial agents of the 
Government, as may be required of them. 

** And the Secretary of the Treasury shall re- 
quire of the associations thus designated satis- 
factory security, by the deposit of United 
States bonds and otherwise, for the safe-keep- 
ing oon er payment of the public money 
deposited with them, and for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties as financial agents of 
the Government.” 


Here are plain powers given to the Secre- 
tary, and for twenty-five years these powers 
have been used, sometimes less and some- 
times more freely, but always on the judg- 
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ment and responsibility of the Secretary of the 
day. It isof deposits of public money made 
under this law that President Harrison says: 
‘The loaning of public funds to the banks 
without interest, upon the security of Gov- 
ernment bonds, I regard as an unauthorized 
and dangerous expedient.” In what sense 
can these deposits, or, as the President calls 
them, loans, be said to be unauthorized, since 
the law has for twenty-five years expressly 
permitted them, and has not been a dead 
letter? As for their being dangerous, we be- 
lieve there has never been any loss caused by 
them. From the first until now, while some 
people may have felt or expressed fears about 
them, there has been no danger. 

The remarks of the President mav per- 
haps be passed over lightly, as the business 
belongs more particularly to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. What Mr. Windom says 
on the subject must be taken very strictly; 
it is his business to be both right and accu- 
rate. His utterances, so far as their reflections 
upon his predecessor in office are concerned, 
have already received our attention; but they 
also merit notice for the manner in which they 
treat the law. The statute expressly autbor- 
izes the Secretary to deposit public money, 
except receipts from customs, in national 
banks; and the Secretary is left to decide 
for himself how large such deposits shall be. 
What is the sense of saying, as Mr. Windom 
does, that the policy of making deposits 
larger than he approves is ‘‘ contrary to the 
spirit of the act of August 6, 1846, which 
contemplates a Sub-Treasury independent of 
the banks’’? A criticism of this kind ignores 
the act of June 3, 1864, ignores the financial 
history of twenty-five years, and recalls the 
sleep of Rip Van Winkle. From a man who 
has been United States Senator, and is now 
Secretary of the Treasury for the second 
time, it is simply astonishing. 

Further, Mr. Windom finds that the law 
(for it is the law which must bear his criti- 
cisms) ‘‘ involves temptation to favoritism of 
the most objectionable character.” All pow- 
er involves temptation; power conferred by 
statute involves temptation to wrong-doing 
in the field covered by the statute. But this 
is familiar to every one, and yet under our 
system the powers of an office are conferred 
by statute, and those powers must be pretty 
large in the case of a Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. If Mr. Windom were now as severe 
with himself as he is with the Congress of 
1864, or if he were as scrupulous about the 
collection of public money, from customs 
let us say, as he professes to be about its 
custody, his strictures would have greater 
weight; he might even make us forget the 
exaggeration and violence of tone which 
characterize them. 

Mr. Windom further blames the law for 
giving the ‘‘ free use” of the Government’s 
money to people who already draw interest on 
Government bonds. But the law leaves the 
Secretary to decide whether he shall or shall 
not exact interest on his deposits in national 
banks ; the deposits are to be made ‘‘ under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary.” It has always been open to Mr. 
Windom to demand interest on Treasury de- 
posits, but he has not seen fit to do so, though 


he has been nine months in office. Surely 
such a policy must have been suggested to 
him, if it did not occur to his own mind, it 
was so obvious a step for him to take, par- 
ticularly as he was buying bonds for cancel 
lation, and wished to buy in larger amounts, 
Moreover, the great case of money which 
lasted until the middle of August, gave him 
ample aud appropriate opportunity to de- 
mand interest. 

The statute which so strangely excites Mr. 
Windom is likely, we imagine, to remain in 
force. It has been the means of saving the 
business of the country from absolute con 
fusion, and will, very likely, be called upon 
to perform the same function again, if not in 
Mr. Windom’s time, then in the time of some 
future Secretary of the Treasury. The de- 
posits made under the statute are, of course, 
only an expedient; at the present moment, 
Mr. Windom’s policy of calling them in by 
small instalments on ample notice is bringing 
large amounts of bonds to him for sale, and 
we rejoice that this success follows his recent 
circular, because, when he has a surplus to 
dispose of, it is better to buy bonds with it 
than to keep it on deposit with or without 
interest. But thisis not the whole of the mat 
ter. Mr. Windom, we will suppose, wished 
a week ago to reduce his bank deposits from 
$47,000,000, at which they then stood, by 
easy stages to the amount which he considers 
really useful in the conduct of public busi- 
ness. For convenience we will’ call this 
amount $20,000,000. If, therefore, instead 
of $3,407,000 of bonds sold to him this past 
week by banks holding Treasury deposits, 
the whole mass of what he considers redun- 
dant deposits, say $27,000,000, had been set- 
tled by sale to him of the bonds deposited as 
security, his circular would have met with 
unexampled success, and he would now 
once more be called upon to face the stand- 
ing difficulty of our financial system, the 
hoarding of lawful money by the Treasury 
of the United States. And to meet this difti- 
culiy, he will find no certain resource but 
this law of 1864 which so exasperates him. 


MR. 


On October 21, 1884, Mr. John Wanamaker, 
merchant, of Philadelphia, appeared before 
the Commission appointed to promote trade 
with South America, and testified: ‘‘My 
business is not such as would make me intel- 
ligent on this subject.” That part of the 
annual report of the Hon. John Wanamaker, 
Postmaster-General of the United States, 
which deals with ‘‘ this subject” shows that 
the Philadelphia merchant told thetruth. It 
is full of misstatements, and, while siming 
to set forth the views of the subsidy-seekers, 
is not ‘‘ intelligent ” enough to do even that 
without muddling. 

‘There exists,” says the Postmaster-Gene 
ral, ‘‘a widespread demand for prompt, 
regular, efticient, and speedy mail service 

especially to our Central American, 
Mexican, and South American neighbors, 
and to the trans-Pacitic countries.” Where 
does it exist, and what is the evidence that 
it exists atall? Mr. Wanamaker does not 


WANAMAKER ON SUBSIDIES. 





say, because he cannot; he has taken the 


AG 


word of the subsidy-men for it. He has not 
read the testimony of the merchants en 
gaged in the South American trade, 
ask for lower freights, in some cases, but are 
satisfied with the mail facilities. For 
ample, Mr. M. L. Bandel 
South American shipper, told the Commis 
sion that ‘‘ the means for 


they 


ex 
of Baltimore, a 


mail communica 
tion were ample, and communication was 
now established by telegraph. They 
cable by way of Galveston or Europe 

The view of this merchant was strikingly 
contirmed within a year. 
lines tried to boycott Postmaster General Vi 
las into submission, the next summer, by re 


could 


The steamship 


fusing to take the mails on the Government's 
terms. He was able to get 
by tramp steamers and sailing vessels, with, 
Then the 
steamer-owners were glad to eat humble pie 
and take the mails again. If Mr. Wana 
maker maintains that more frequent mails 
are & necessity, there are steamers in plenty 


the work done 


as he reported, very slight delays 


engaged in the South American trade that 
would gladly take mails, and at less rates 
than the complaining American lines. What 
he really means is, of course, that there is a 
‘* widespread demand” for a subsidy 

The Postmaster-General speaks enthusias 
tically of ‘‘ the tremendous increase of trade 
with foreign nations that follows the estab 
lishment of American steamship lines be 
tween this and other countries.’ 
fact he refers to in support of 
is not a fact 
poses, between Australia and 
steamship line. Of course, he, in common 
with all the other short-memoried subsidy ad 


The only 
this statement 
there is no contract, as he sup 


an American 


vocates, knows nothing about past experi 
ments. He never heard of the $4,583,533 
paid by the United States into the treasury 
of the Pacific Mai! Steamship Company be 
tween 1867 and 1877. Who ever heard of any 
‘‘tremendous increase of trade 
from that—except the of lobby 

ists and dishonest Congressmen’? He 
knows nothing of the Garrison subsidy of 
$150,000 a vear for ten years, on the Brazil 
line, and the positive injury to trade caused 
by that monopoly. Mr. FE. A. Hopkins of 
Buenos Ayres, himself a believer in subsi 
dies, says about this line: ‘* It was a mono 
poly. The prices of freight and pas 
sage were almost prohibitory to outsiders, 
and the whole management was an outrage 
on the public.” Of the Roach subsidized 
line Mr. Eugene Levering, the prominent 
coffee merchant of Baltimore, said, ‘“ It was 
a failure. Subsidy led to extravagance. 
. Subsidized steamers would not 
care whether they obtained freight or not.” 
Mr. Wanamaker and the subsidy-men forget 
all these facts. Neither they nor any honest 
man will] dare to defend the past of subsidies 
in this country ; it is always the coming sub 
sidy that is going to be pure and of good re- 
port. 

When the Postmaster-General comes to 
name actual amounts for subsidies, he blun- 
ders badly, so the subsidy-hunters will say. 
The idea of thinking it may be ‘‘ advisable”’ 
to have the subsidies ‘‘ limited at least to the 
profits accruing” from the foreign mails! 


resulting 


trade 





Those profits, according to the report, even 
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when a point is stretched and ‘‘no allow- 
ance for inland carriage” is made, would 
not be enough to double the present rates of 
pay to our wronged ship-owners. Did you 
not understand, Mr. Wanamaker, that they 
want ten or twenty times the present rates ? 
One of them once presented ‘‘ certain fig- 
ures,” as he called them, to Congress, call- 
ing for ‘‘ not over $2,500,000 a year for ten 
years.” The only doubt was about the pe- 
riod of time: ‘‘We differed upon that point, 
and the period was variously fixed at ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years.” And now comes 
this Philadelphia shop-keeper, with his retail- 
trade ideas, and talks about limiting the sub- 
sidies to ‘‘ the profits” ! 


LAW VERSUS MORAL SUASION. 


THREE States of the Union have attempted 
to eradicate drunkenness by passing laws 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor, 
and have tried the experiment in such a way 
as to challenge the attention of the whole 
country—Maine, Kansas, and Iowa. Each 
of the three States confesses the failure of 
the experiment, and admits that in the chief 
centres of population liquor is sold and 
drunkenness is as prevalent as ever. 

Maine was the first commonwealth to make 
the trial, having had a prohibitory law for a 
generation. Neal Dow, ‘‘the father of pro- 
hibition,” a resident of Portland, the chief 
city of the State, recently confessed that ‘‘the 
grog-shops keep on pretty much as they did 
twenty years ago.” In Bangor, another of 
the large cities, it is admitted by the Whig, 
a newspaper which believes in prohibition, 
that ‘‘the saloon runs right along in bold 
defiance of the laws of the State.” The 
shocking prevalence of drunkenness in these 
Maine cities is shown by the following ac- 
count in the Portland Advertiser of a re- 
cent Fourth of July: ‘Enough liquor was 
on sale to make several hundred men drunk. 
In some parts of the city the scenes were dis- 
graceful. Drunken men were laid up on the 
sidewalks and doorsteps in all directions. In 
Deering’s Oaks many of the benches were 
occupied by sleeping sots. Around the Cus- 
tom-house it is estimated that fifty men were 
seen drunk during the night and day. It 
was even worse about Gorham’s Corner and 
the adjacent parts of the city. The police 
made arrests until the station was full and 
could accommodate no more.” 

Kansas adopted a prohibition amendment 
to the Constitution in 1880. Cassius G. Fos- 
ter settled in Kansas thirty years ago as 
a young lawyer, and for fifteen years past 
has been United States District Judge for 
the State, holding a commission signed by 
President Grant. He has recently written 
an open letter declaring himself in favor of 
a resubmission to the people of the amend- 
ment, for the reason that it has been a fail- 
ure as atemperance measure. For awhile, he 
says, the open saloon disappeared, giving way 
to the “ joint” and the ‘‘restaurant.” But 
‘ of late, the law falling into disrepute, the 
disguise has grown thinner and thipner. In 
many places the saloons are permitted to run 
on payment of a monthly stipend, denomi- 


that crime has been diminished, Judge 
Foster declares that ‘‘ the criminal courts 
and jails are still open and full of business, 
and there is no decrease in the demand for 
police service.” He institutes a comparison 
between Kansas with prohibition and Ne- 
braska with high license, which shows that 
the proportion of criminals to population is 
far less in the latter State, and that the dis- 
parity is increasing. 

Iowa gave a large majority for a constitu- 
tional amendment in 1882, and, upon the 
annulment of that action by the Supreme 
Court on technical grounds, elected in 1884 a 
Legislature which enacted a prohibitory law. 
For five years, therefore, Iowa has had pro- 
hibition on the statute-book, and yet ‘‘for 
five years,” confesses the State Register, the 
leading newspaper of the commonwealth, 
‘‘prohibition has proved a failure in 
a dozen or more counties of Towa,” 
these dozen or more counties being those 
which contain the chief cities, where tem- 
perance measures are most needed. The 
Burlington Hawkeye, published in one of 
these cities, recently declared that ‘‘ Burling- 
ton has its one hundred or more saloons run- 
ning in defiance of the law.” Davenport, 
another of these cities, has three breweries, 
three malt-houses, several wholesale liquor- 
stores, and a host of saloons. Of course, in 
all of these cities there is a great amount of 
drunkenness. 

Why is it that drunkenness is so prevalent 
in States which have laws forbidding the 
sale of liquors? It is largely because the 
foes of intemperance have depended upon law 
to cure the evil, and have abandoned efforts 
to prevent men from becoming drunkards 
by moral suasion. Valuable testimony upon 
this point is furnished by a recent address 
of Capt. I. H. McDonald, President of the 
Portland Temperance Reform Club. He 
began by confessing the failure of the at- 
tempt to abolish drunkenness by law. ‘‘For 
more than thirty years,” he said, ‘‘we 
have heard the booming of guns of every 
calibre in the war against the rum traffic, 
and to what purpose? It still exists and 
thrives in a State where it is prohibited. 
Why ?” he asked, and thus answered his 
own question : ‘‘ Simply because law is not 
a reformatory method to be used in a work 
of moral reform.” In the same line he said : 


“We wish that the state of things as to the 
temperance cause in our city and State was 
different, that it could be said of our city that 
drunkenness was a thing of the past, and that 
the banner of temperance could be seen float- 
ing from every mansion and from every cot. 
But before such a state of things exists (if it 
ever does) there must be a mighty revolution 
in the minds of men, even in this prohibitory 
State. I believe that every good citizen to- 
day condemns drunkenness, but every good 
citizen does not make an effort to use his in- 
fluence against this great evil to which so 
many of our people are addicted. The people 
of Maine have relied too much upon ‘law’ to 
do this great work of reform, which it will 
never accomplish, and the sooner they come to 
that conclusion, and turn their minds and their 
efforts in the right direction, the sooner the 
great work will be accomplished. It would 
seem that after more than thirty years of ex- 

rience most men must be convinced that 
aw neither reforms the drunkard, restrains 
intemperance, nor diminishes the rum traffic 
to any great extent in our cities.” 


A similar confession comes from Iowa. 





nated fines or forfeiture.” As for the claim 


a great many boys are learning to drink, that 
& great many men are drinking who would 
be far better off, and their families would be 
far happier, if they would let liquor entirely 
alone. These are facts and stubborn ones, 
too. It will not do to ignore them, for they 
have a very disagreeable and painful way of 
forcing attention to themselves.” Why 
is there such a state of things in a State 
where the law says that there shall be no 
opportunity for a man todrink? The rea- 
son, according to the Register, is that ‘‘our 
good friends, the preachers, have looked to 
the law to make and keep men sober, and 
have expected that would dothe work which 
to a greater or less extent must be done in 
every community by personal effort.” It 
proceeds to show how the work of moral 
suasion has been almost entirely neglected : 

‘“* When was there a temperance meeting held 
in Des Moines to plead with men to sign the 
a and leave their drinking ways? When 
have our honored nos held Gospel temperance 
meetings, to bring all the power of Christian 
influences to bear upon the drink habit ? When 
did a blue-ribbon club or any other organization 
start out its members to find the old soaks and 
induce them to sign the pledgeand become men 
sgain? Was any such personal work done 
in the last year orthe year before that? All 
of these good people, headed by the ministers, 
have been relying upon the law todo the work 
which the law never can do. They have 
preached sermons and held public meetings to 
demand that the law be enforced, but all this 
time there were poor fellows sinking lower 
and lower, and there were young men fasten- 
ing the chains of appetite about their necks, 
and hardly a word of public protest or private 
entreaty has been heard.” 

Francis Murphy, who comes as near as any- 
body to being the John B. Gough of his gene- 
ration, and who has a great contempt for 
the idea of legislating soberness into men, 
once happily said that it has looked of late 
years as though the people of Iowa were 
trying to change the Lord’s Prayer so as to 
make it read, ‘‘ Our Father which art in the 
Legislature.” The people of Maine and 
Kansas have shared the same delusion that 
omnipotence rested with a body of law-mak- 
ers,and that, after the human race had suffered 
from intemperance for thousands of years, 
the evil could be cured summarily by a ma- 
jority votein the State capitol. Experience 
was the only schoolmaster who could con- 
vince them of their error. Happily there 
are now abundant signs that the lesson has 
been pretty generally mastered, and that, in 
Judge Foster's words, ‘‘morality by act of 
the Legislature, backed up by a Draconian 
code, will not be accepted by a free people 
as the sincere, pure article.” We may now 
hope to see moral suasion regain its proper 
authority as an agency of temperance reform. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

MR. JEFFERSON DAvis’s death may properly be 
said to close the epoch of the Civil War. Not 
that there are no other prominent survivors of 
the Confederacy, for they are found everywhere, 
in public and in private stations. But these have 
put themselves more or less completely in har- 
mony with the new order of things. They have 
applied for and received the benefit of the amnesty 
laws, have renewed their allegiance to the na- 
tional Government, and are conspicuous in its 
Legislature and Administration. They see and 
frankly recognize the fact that the New South is 
richer, more vigorous, mere hopeful, than the 
Old South ever could have been. They bave a 





‘It is idle to deny,” saysthe Register, ‘‘ that 


regenerated national patriotism, and, in their 
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growing satisfaction in the almost unrivalled 
power of the United States among the uations of 
the earth, their feeling towards the Confederacy 
has passed into a sentiment, like the lost illusions 
of immature youth, poetic and tinged with re- 
gret, but which their ripened judgment pro- 
nounces well exchanged for an actual result full 
of present dignity and of future hope, abreast 
with all that marks the true progress of Christen- 
com and of civilization. 

Mr. Davis, partly from the peculiarity of his 
official station, and partly from his personal traits 
of character, could not share these changes with 
his old associates. The subtle tendency of the 
humau mind to personify a cause, and to carry 
vicarious rewards and punishments to an ex- 
treme, forced upon him a representative position 
quite apart from that of any other civil or mili- 
tary officer of the Confederacy. In this view 
they were its prominent advocates or supporters; 
he, in a sense, was the Lost Cause itself. He 
could not turn from the past and find active oc- 
cupation in the newly developed energies of the 
present. The preéminent position he had held 
condemned him to an inaction in which there 
was room only for brooding over the past, and 
which separated him from the intiuences of an ac- 
tive environment that insensibly moulded other 
men into new forms of thoughtand energy. Thus 
chained to a dead past, the separation between 
him and his own time grew widerand wider. His 
antagonism to the victorious cause grew more 
intense, if possible, because personal failure and 
the ruin of all his hopes and aspirations were in- 
separably connected with the overthrow of the 
Confederacy. His pride made him think it a 
sacred duty to maintain an inflexible assertion of 
the righteousness of the Rebellion and of the un- 
justifiable tyranny of suppressing it. He could 
not ask for amnesty, he could not accept a par- 
don, he could not acknowledge the lawfulness of 
the national Government, 

In the nature of the case much of this was the 
logical outcome of his representative position, 
and will account for the more unhappy parts of 
his later experience, What can be more wretched 
to an active and able mind than to be condemned 
to remain, like a stranded vessel, a mark only of 
the height to which the mad surges of the storm 
had swept, and of the distance to which the 
peaceful tide has retreated from the hopeless 
wreck? Yet Mr. Davis’s bitterness and irrecon- 
cilability were in part the result of temperament 
and education. His surroundings had, from his 
youth, tended to develop the seif-confidence and 
dictatorial disposition which were natural to 
him, His elegant and finely cut features be- 
sp2ke a highly nervous organization, and when an 
acknowledged intellectual leadership had fully 
developed his habit of command, it  be- 
came a great hardship for him to brook oppo- 
sition or to yield his will. His faith in his 


own mental processes was supreme, and 
it was almost impossible for him to see 
either reason or good moral purpose in 
those who opposed him. His cherished ideas 
became a sort of cult to him when the de- 


feat of the Rebellion had removed them from the 
sphere of practical action; and in his enforced 
idleness he lived in retrospect, revolving his 
theories over and over, demonstrating to bis own 
bitter satisfaction that the world had all gone 
wrong and illogically in the events which had 
followed the Confederate surrender. 

His domicile was Mississippi, for his family 
had migrated from Kentucky early in the South- 
westward movement of population which follow- 
ed the Louisiana purchase, and when he was a 
mere infant. Aftera fair academic preparation 
he was appointed to a West Point cadetship, and 
was graduated from the Military Academy in 1828 
at the age of twenty. He served seven years in 
the army; long enough to fix his habits and 
character, and to give atinge of military peremp- 
toriness to his whole career. He constantly re- 
curred with pride to the fact that he was edu- 
cated as a soldier, and was not unwilling to have 
it understood that he cherished military habits 
of thought and kept himself abreast with the 
progress of military theories. 

About the time of his marriage toa daughter 
of Zachary Taylor, be left the army to assume 
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the mixed career of cotton-planter and public 
man, which his tastes and his connections opened 
tohim. In 1545 he entered Congress and soon 
acquired a national reputation. He threw himseif 
ardently into the advocacy of the extremest views 
of the slaveholding class. He saw that slavery 
was doomed from the moment its spread was for- 
bidden, and earnestly advocated the annexation 
of Texas asa means of obtaining room for its 
growth. The Mexican war, which resulted, 
called him to arms, for his education as a 
soldier and his actual eminence an ad- 
vocate of annexation made this the only 
consistent or logical course for him. As 
Colonel of the First Mississippi Volunteers 
he served with credit at Monterey and Buena Vis- 
ta, and the wound which he received in the latter 
engagement guickened the attachment of the 
Southern people to him, and made eusy his ad- 
vance to political leadership in his own State. 
The radical character of the theories of State 
rights he had already adopted was shown by his 
refusal of President Polk’s promotion to the rank 
of Brigadier-General of Volunteers, on the 
avowed ground that the States alone bad the 
right to give such honors to the volunteers inthe 
national service. It needs no argument to prove 
that this apparent self-sacrifice to a principle 
would endear bim to Southern radicals, and pave 
the way to higher civic honors, 

From his return from Mexico to the outbreak 
of the civil war he was in the Senate of the 
United States except during the Administration 
of Franklin Pierce (1853-1857), when be was Secre- 
tary of War. For this position he was well titted, 
and his administration of the office was signal- 
ized by important improvements in the regula- 
tions, the discipline, the drill, and the organiza- 
tion of the army. But it wasalso signalized by 
so marked a policy of favoritism towards South. 
ern officers that what at the time was regarded 
as his personal friendships and prejudices must 
now be interpreted as a deliberate purpose to 
make a Southern sectional devotion predomi- 
nant in the army over devotion to the na- 
tional flag. He undoubtedly meant that the 
army should be an honor to the countryso long 
as Southern statesmen controlled the country’s 
destinies, but that the dominant sentiment in its 
posts and mess-rooms should be such that it 
would be uselessif called upon to put down nulli- 
fication or secession, His policy was continued 
by Buchanan’s Administration, and the immedi- 
ate result was seen in 186], when Gen. Twiggs’s 
surrender of the troops in Texas was followed in 
quick succession by the transfer of the forts, 
arsenals, and posts in the Southern States to the 
Confederate civil authorities, and the commis- 
sioning of the officers in charge in the Confederate 
Army. That Sumter was not surrendered in like 
manner was not for lack of a Southern officer in 
command, but because the loyalty of Maj. Ander- 
son was of a different temper from that of the 
rest, and postponed the Southern occupation till 
the ecannor of Beauregard’s attacking batteries 
had awakened a resistiess outburst of Northern 
patriotism. 

It is not necessary to assume that 
Democrats of whom Mr. Davis became the 
leader, bad no attachment to the Union. Our 
increasing knowledge of their motives and pur- 


as 


the Southern 


poses points to a different conciusion, Their 
temoverament and mental habits made them, 


even more than Northern men, susceptible 
the glory of a great and mighty 
and to the pride of taking high rank among 
the Powers of the earth. Their theories 
States’ rights bad never stood in the way of 
national aggrandizement when it did not threaten 
Southern supremacy at home. The Fiorida an- 
nexation, the Louisiana purchase, and the ab- 
sorption of Texas and part of Mexico are proof 
enough of this. We believe the truth to be that 
the truckling of Northern politicians had biinded 
them to the depth of national feeling in the 
Northern States, and had produced a settied con- 
viction that with a manufacturing and trading 
people pecuniary profit and joss would outweigh 
all patriotic sentiment. They bad schooled 
themseives to believe that a palpable and immi- 
nent danger of disunion would secure consti- 
tutional guarantees for the unrestricted spread 


to 
nation 


ot 


471 


hey had convinced themselves of 
the logical f the Democratic 
forms of 1856 and 1560, and thought the 
their arguments would surely be admitted by the 
North when the alternative would seem to bea 
quick di-solution of the Union. The very use of 
such arguments must have weakened the patriot- 
ism of those who used them; but it is not neces 
sary to assume that they had destroyed it. The 
programme was & 


of slavery. 
soundness © piat- 


force of 


revolutionary demonstration 
to force constitutional 
estimated the 

monstration, it 
ment, 


secession 


changes, and they under 
danger that, like a 

might end in a general engage- 
It is now votorious that the leaders of the 
movement in forcing the 
passage of secession ordinances only by the most 


military de 


succeeded 


passionate asseverations of their faith that quick 
submission of the North 
the basis of the constituticnal 
siavery would promptly action in 
the South, To the suggestions that it 
fail, their hot answer was the old one: 


and reeoustruction on 


guarantees for 
follow united 


mig bt 


“But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail.’’ 

The plan was shrewdly arranged 

officers in 

men, 


side 


The army 
Soutbern 
the other 
President Buchanan had 
their doctrine that he 
the of a 


be 


commands were 

The little navy was mostly at 
of the 
committed himself 
had no right to 
State, Secession 
plished, and 
was to be in 
ists before Mr. 


important 


globe. 
to 
attempt coercion 
to in form 
every Southern fort and 
the of the 
Lincein could be 


Was acecom- 
arsenal 
hands insurrection- 
inaugurated, 
Northern Democratic conventions had adopted 
strong resisting attempts at 
coercion. By every possibie mode of reckoning 
but one, the game was in their own hands 
their revolution The 
thing not taken into account was the passionate 
uprising of a whole Nortbern people, scorning 


resolutions about 


and 


bloodless assured, one 


their doughbface leaders, trampling commercial 
theories under foot, and throwin 
tunes enthusiastically Into their « 


g lives and for 
ountry's cause. 
It was the one unexpected thing that 
and the bloodless 


happened, 
revolutionary reconstruction 


of a slaveholding vation fated 





It would be going too far to say that in all this 
preparatory work Mr. Davis had been the guid- 
ing spirit. It is, however, « within bounds 
to say that he was one of a small Knot of men 


who controlied the policy of the Southern Demo- 
crats, Some of mor temperament 
may have had fewer doubts of a peacetul success 
of the plot; but there is no room for question 
that heartily the 
gradually coming and 
as a leader likely to be 
execution of the plan when the time should 
come. He was the man who was summoned 
to Washington froma distance when the South- 
ern members of Buchanan's Cabinet saw symp- 
toms of failing nerve the President. He 
was the man to Buchanan submitted 
the draft of his message, and whose approval 
was treated as the official endorsement of the 
revolutionists. He was the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Southern Senators who sat as a pro- 
visional junto dictating the 
steps successively taken by the seceding States. 
It has been supposed to be entirely 


sanguine 


he was and was 
more to the front 


intrusted with the 


in scheme, 


more 


in 
whom 


in Washington, 
inconsis- 
tent with this for him to assert, as he has done, 
that he retained a love forthe Union, We think 
the view we have taken reconciles such a claim 
with his sincerity. The success of the plan seem- 








ed so assured by the expected help of the Presi- 
dent and of the organized power of the Demo- 
cratic party North, that be looked beyond the 
insurrectionary demonstration to the resulting 
amendment of the Constitution as to slavery. 
Thinking he could ignore the risk of war which 
seemed to be sufficiently provided against, the 
rest had a certain resemblance to a Revolution 
of the Palace, which would not disturb the unity 
or the general progress of the nation. He 
put away the thought of real or permanent divi- 
sion as unnecessary, and the show of it which 
was sO dramaticaliy made was only a device of 
party politics, serious enough to call forth the 
expected Union-saving panic at the North, but 
which would leave the whole country united at 
jast under a siavehoiding régime that would 
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make it more than ever glorious in the eyes of 
the cotton-planting class. 

His first very troublesome doubts seem to have 
been born when he found Buchanan faltering in 
the réle appointed for him, Then, when such 
Democrats as Black, Holt, and Stanton entered 
the Cabinet, he sawin their spirit the reflection 
of a different purpose in the Northern Demo- 
cracy from that which he had expected, 
But it was too late to go back, and, witb 
the other revolutionists, he thought it ne- 
cessary to take a higher tone and affect a 
courage and a confidence which might still 
carry their purpose. It was at this time that 
he began to warn Southern men that they might 
have areal and fearful struggle on their hands, 
It is the misfortune and the fate of revolutionary 
leaders that the passions of their followers out- 
runthem. Tosmaller intellects the vision of inde- 
pendence was made to appear an unmixed good, 
and the disunionism which bad been preached as 
a means to a more satisfactory union, became a 
good in itself to the mobs of thoughtiess enthu- 
siasts who tossed their hats and shouted for se- 
cession, 

We find it impossible to believe that the seces- 
sion leaders in Congress would have continued 
their intrigue at Washington during that winter 
of 1860-61, had it not seemed to them within the 
limits of party manipulation which was not to 
result in actual rebellion and war. They were 
in confidential relations with the Administration; 
they did not disguise from the President their 
plans; even the Republican leaders were so un- 
certain of popular support that they did not 
venture to unmask the whole nature of what was 
passing under their eyes. A President not in 
sympathy with their ultimate purpose would have 
arrested and placed accusations of treason against 
every man of them; but when the rebellion was to 
be Pickwickian, and the result the embodiment 
of the Democratic platform in the Constitution, 
Buchanan and Davis drifted together till the 
former found that it was **shooting Niagara,"’ 
when he left the Southern leader to the torrent 
which no longer could be breasted. 

We bave no doubt that the discovery by the 
secession leaders that the Democratic party 
would not perform its appointed part in the 
drama was an unwelcome surprise to Davis and 
his associates, and marked the period when first 
they seriously faced the question of real revellion 
with all its terrible consequences, But they were 
courageous men, and the die was cast. Their 
anger at Buchanan’s pusillanimity, as they view- 
ed it, helped to reconcile them to desperate 
measures, The Confederacy was organized, 
Davis was made its President, war became neces- 
sary to consolidate the elements of Southern 
society, and the bombardment of Sumter was 
ordered for the purpose of precipitating the con- 
flict. In this final act, Davis's intellect made 
him hesitate, for he saw now more clearly than 
most about him the appalling results which must 
follow. Butthe revolution was begun, and he 
must either lead it or let it roll over him. 

His administration of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment was vigorous, and it is more than 
doubtful if any of his Southern critics could have 
done so well with the means at command. There 
was an outward unanimity in the Southern peo- 
ple, but the fact remained that it was only a mi- 
nority that had been real secessionists, and an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction soon became 
manifest. No one dared to advocate submis- 
sion. The pride even of the original Union men 
shrank from this humiliation. But the hatred 
of those who had been the authors of the un- 
speakable evils the country was suffering found 
other forms of expression, and from first to last 
the Davis Administration found itself crippled 
by opposition which professed to keep within 
constitutional lines. 

At the beginning it is probable that Mr. Davis 
meant to make the office of Commander-in-Chief 
something more than the nominal one. Had he 
reached the field of Manassas a few hours earlier, 
it is likely that he would have assumed the au- 
thority of General. He saw no reason why a 
President of a republic, any more than a Napoleon 
or a William of Orange, should not unite the 
active military functions with the executive, 





But the irritation which immediately followed 
from his visit to that field showed him the impru- 
dence of astep which he did not repeat. Sidney 
Johnston never said anything more flattering to 
his friend than when, after the loss of Fort 
Donelson, he declared his desire to serve under 
the President of the Confederacy commanding 
in person in the field, 

The strain upon Mr. Davis's nerves, and the 
character of the opposition to his Government 
which developed itself, intensified his less amia- 
ble personal traits. He grew more arrogant, 
made more of his personal likes and dislikes, re- 
garded personal attachment to himself as a 
stronger reason for appointments, both civil and 
military. The necessity for using the whole 
power of the South as a unit hastened the pro- 
gress towards centralization. The States’-rights 
doctrine was the most available weapon to fight 
the anti-slavery movement with, and was used 
accordingly. But when the success of their arms 
demanded it and it promised the dazzling glory 
of success, Southern men were willing to make as 
firm a consolidation us the circumstances re- 
quired. The inconsistency of the acts of the 


Administration with the original doctrines of se-’ 


cession was strongly used against Mr. Davis by 
such opponents as Gov. Brown of Georgia; but 
the convenience of the weapon, in this case asin 
the former, accounts for its use without assum- 
ing any belief in its essential truth. 

To Mr. Davis must be given the credit for a 
high, invincible courage that never faltered after 
he had chosen his part. Even when the resources 
of the Confederacy were exhausted and its ar- 
mies destroyed, he would have sought some re- 
mote region where the struggle might still be 
carried on. His responsibilities as a ruler 
were no more criminal than those of the peo- 
ple he represented, though the world has 
always recognized the propriety of represen- 
tation in punishment asin honor. It was as the 
political leader in the Senate of the United States 
that his deplorable work was done, far more 
than in the Executive Mansion at Richmond after 
the convulsion had begun. In the first, he was 
educating his people to do what must prove 
ruinous to a whole generation; in the second, he 
was executing their will when they were involved 
in a common catastrophe. This has been in- 
stinctively recognized by them, and it is rather 
an honor to them that they have refused to make 
him their scapegoat. 

It is beyond the scope of a notice such as this 
to discuss the details of his policy asaruler, In- 
deed, the world hardly has the means of doing 
so, even yet, though time is gradually ac- 
cumulating the material for it. His con- 
duct, when final ruin came, was not un- 
dignified. The history of the world gave 
him no encouragemeut to hope that his life 
would be spared, and that he would become 
the most signal example of the lenity of popu- 
lar governments. His natural expectation was 
that the failure of his cause must involve his 
execution if captured. Yet every one must admit 
that his self-command and courage did not fail 
him. His imprisonment at Fortress Monroe had 
some irritating incidents—the result more of 
the ignorant zeal of guards than of the intention 
of the Government. He showed at times a dis- 
position to exaggerate these things to excite the 
world’s sympathy, but his physical exhaustion 
was such that fair men will regard those com- 
plaints as the results of illness rather than of a 
petty spirit. As Americans we may all be giad 
that the magnanimity of the people sanctioned 
his full release, and that he was himself no dis- 
creditable example of American manhood in 
both the extremes of fortune. 

Could he have put the past as completely be- 
hind him as the soldiers and statesmen of the 
Confederacy generally did, and could he have 
engaged in the physical regeneration of the South 
as they bave done, his advancing age would have 
been happier, and he would net have been likely 
to make some of those unlucky utterances which 
have occasionally renewed the anger of our peo- 
ple. But we are bound to remember that his po- 
sition was peculiar, and that for reasons we have 
already given he could not follow the lines other 
men could easily mark out for themselves, It is 





matter for satisfaction that the devotion of per- 
sonal friends secured for him a quiet retreat at 
Beauvoir in the congenial climate of the Guif 
shore, and that in his old age and declining 
strength no physical want oppressed a mind 
sufficiently burdened with the consciousness of 
having been the chief figure in an epoch which 
proved so tragic to his followers. 


THE NEW HARVARD GATEWAY. 


CAMBRIDGE, December 5, 1889. 


WHEN the procession of alumni and invited 
guests at the 250th anniversary of Harvard 
College, one of the greatest gatherings of Ame- 
rican notables of modern years, entered the 
yard, it saw on either side of the road a small 
post of Quincy granite terminating the plain 
rail fence which surrounds the yard, and an in- 
significant cast-iron gate swung back out of 
the way. This was the western entrance to 
Harvard College, through which for years the 
Commencement Day processions, headed by 
the Buston Lancers, had passed, and it was but 
little more distinguished than the first rail 
fence that marked the early clearing in which 
stood Harvard and Massachusetts Halls. Regret 
for the poverty of such an approach to the first 
of American universities may often have been 
felt by alumni; but no one is known to have 
remarked upon it till, on the day in question, 
Mr. Samuel Johnston, of the Class of 1855, was 
overheard to express himself very emphatically 
on this point. The event proved that a resolu- 
tion was taken then and there, for when Mr. 
Jobnston died, a few months later, his will was 
found to contain a bequest of $10,000 for the 
erection of a gateway to Harvard College. 

It is perfectly safe to say that the news of 
this bequest was a source of pain rather than 
pleasure to nearly every Harvard man who 
heard of it. The University’s modern archi- 
tecture was so largely bad, so out of keeping 
with the quiet character and good propor- 
tion of the Colonial Halls, that the erection 
of another monstrosity seemed worse than a 
waste of $10,000, which might have gone to- 
wards lighting the Library or some other prac- 
tical need, especially when the site dedicat- 
ed to the new structure lay between the 
two best of the Provincial buildings, with 
a vista of old church and graveyard beyond, 
dear to every Harvard memory. The idea of a 
marble Arc de Triomphe—of bronze lions—of 
Gothic buttresses—insulting the repose of that 
spot, seemed very like desecration. 

The success of the experiment, which is now 
so near completion as to make a description cf 
it possible, seems nearly triumphant, in view of 
the not inconsiderable difficulties confront- 
ing the designers; for, leaving out of the ques- 
tion what might have been, the new gate- 
way is a great artistic addition to the College, 
and a permanent one. That it is so is due to 
the sound esthetic judgment of the architects, 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, who looked 
for their inspiration to the adjoining elder build- 
ings, and aimed from the first to erect a monu- 
ment which should emphasize their ancient 
beauty, and not assert its own individuality. 

The result can best be described by the pass- 
ing traveller’s impressions, As he comes down 
North Avenue, he sees opposite the old Unita- 
rian Church two great brick gate-posts, the 
centre of the design, rising solidly to the digni- 
fied height of some twenty feet, and connected 
by a heavy crossbar of iron, with graceful, 
curving lines, surmounted by a_ delicate 
wrought-iron canopy, adding much to the 
loftiness of effect. Beneath this crossbar are 
swung open the great gates of the new era. 
The gate-posts are about five feet square. Ris- 
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ing from a course of warm Conway granite, 
they are made up of brick carefully selected 
for the purpose from various Boston brick- 
yards, laid in a symmetrical, though apparent- 
ly unstudied, pattern, and varying from the 
over-baked black to the under-baked buff brick; 
the courses being the alternate ‘*‘ headers” and 
**stretchers” of the Flemish bond used in the 
older buildings. The bricks are a trifle irregular 
in shape; and their blended color, the slight 
irregularity of their surfaces, and the broad 
mortar setting give an effect of freedom and 
distinction quite remarkable. A sunk pa- 
nel of brick relieves the lower half of the 
post from stiffness, while the upper half 
takes a different color from a corresponding 
panel of Yorkshire sandstone set upon the 
post, and separated from the lower panel by 
several courses of brick and a plain piece of 
sandstone to mark the change in the color-mo- 
tive. There are four of these panels, and 
carved upon them are the shields of the State, 
College, City, and an emblem to the donor and 
the nation. Of these, the first ang the last are 
the best, the fine old Indian of the Massachu- 
setts shield and the national eagle being carved 
with great vigor. I pass over the appropri- 
ate inscriptions, which are cut in bold Ro- 
man capitals, The gute-posts, in which some 
have detected a resemblance to the famous 
ones at St. Augustine, are surmounted with 
caps of Yorkshire stone, terminating each in 
an acorn-shaped finial, which gives a surpris- 
ing effect of lightness to such weighty erec- 
tions, 

The gates themselves are magnificent pieces 
of iron work, probably the finest ever made 
in this country. They are seven feet broad 
each, and sixteen feet high, making a most im- 
posing appearance whether open or closed. 
They are made of hand-forged iron, which, 
like their brick setting, has a freedom of out- 
line which machine-wrought material would 
lack ; and their slender vertical bars, lifting 
the eye to the crowning point above them, are 
relieved from monotony by two central panels 
of more elaborate work, two convergirg hori- 
zontal panels above, and two massive locks 
with handles of heavy wrought iron, which are 
firmly screwed on at about three feet from the 
ground. Allthe iron work is painted black, 
save the gilded dates 1636 and 1889 in the cano- 
py. The initials (A. A. M.), barely discernible, 
are said to stand for a munificent anonymous 
donor to the gate fund. 

The gate-posts are set back some twenty-five 
feet from the main street, the entrance to the 
yard curving gently in between granite curbs, 
and leaving a large space on the sidewalk. At 
each side of the gate-posts a brick wall, about 
ten feet in height, and capped with Yorkshire 
stone, runs some fifteen feet north and south, 
terminating in a smaller brick post, three feet 
square and twelve feet in height, surmounted by 
& square cap and a huge sphere of the soft yel- 
low stone; the abruptness of the wall’s departure 
being taken away by a scroll-shaped console 
springing from the larger posts. From these 
smaller posts two other walls project at right 
angles some fifteen feet westward towards the 
street, ending in two more of the smaller posts, 
panelled in relief with brick, like the larger 
ones. This brings the design out to the old 
fence-line; the central part of the scheme form- 
ing three sides of a rectangle, some fifteen feet 
by fifty. On the street side of the first wall, 
close against tne string-course of Conway 
granite, is a low, heavy bench of the same 
stone, resting on two carved claws; at the op- 
posite side of the way a great elm rises from 
the corner to droop its limbs over the whole, 
and furnishes a natural relief to the severity of 





the wall The space about it and in front of 
the seat is to be well turfed. On the rear of 
the two walls are two niches, sunk in the brick, 
surmounted by a shell cut in stone. One hasa 
shallow basin of the sandstone, beneath which 
is a larger basin of granite; into this a small 
bronze mask will soon emit a fine jet of 
water. The other niche will have no fountain, 
but in front of it, set at a little distance from 
tbe wall, is another granite bench like the first, 
making a beautiful resting-place in the summer. 

The walls on the left and right as one enters 
the gates are unbroken, except for two large 
panels of sandstone, on which are inscribed the 
first history of the College, number one con- 
taining the succinct votes of the old Colonial 
Court: ‘* By the General Court of Massachu- 
setts Bay: 28 October, 1636, agreed to give 
400£ towards a schoale or colledge, whearof 
200£ to bee paid the next yeare, & 2WO0L when 
the worke is finished, & the next Court to ap 
point wheare & w' building: 15 November, 
1637, The Colledg is ordered to bee at Newe- 
towne: 2 May, 1638, It is ordered, that Newe- 
townxe shall henceforward be called Cambrige: 
13 March, 1638-9, It is ordered, that the Col- 
ledge agreed upon formerly to bee built at 
Cambridg shalbee called Harvard Colledge.” 
All those early years of endeavor and self- 
sacrifice are thus summarized in the quaint 
memoranda of the fathers ; but the purpose of 
the first ‘‘schoale” is more clearly gathered 
from the delightful little quotation from ‘ New 
England’s First Fruits’ on the opposite panel : 
‘* After God had carried us safe to New-Eng- 
land, and wee had builded our houses, pro- 
vided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear’d 
convenient places for God's worship, and setled 
the Civill Government: One of the next things 
we longed for, and looked after, was to advance 
Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity ; dread 
ing to leave an illiterate Ministery to the 
Churches, when our present Ministers shall lie 
in the Dust.” 

The rest of the design is of the same refine- 
ment and simplicity. Two smaller iron gates 
flank the main one, and lead to paths within; 
they too are crowned with elaborate cano- 
pies and with arabesque glass lanterns, Con- 
tinuing north or south from these gates, and 
rising from the string-course of Conway 
granite, is an iron fence, of the same beautiful 
detail as the other iron-work, and having its 
centre strengthened by a very heavy filigreed 
panel, much higher than the rest. From the 
end posts on the street there is a return of iron 
work, terminating in a post, which leaves an 
open space between it and the opposite hall 
These gaps will probably ultimately be filled. 
The whole construction is now thrown into 
perspective by six granite posts (or fenders, in 
the Italian fashion), set across the sidewalk, 
one opposite each of the smaller brick posts. 

This is the new gate of Harvard College 
From the day its first bricks were laid it seem- 
ed a fitting part of the piace—so much so that 
one barbarian remarked mournfully, ‘* Now, I 
suppose, we shall never have any decent build- 
ings to take the place of these old ones” ; and 
several Freshmen were convinced that an old 
building was coming down, not a new one 
going up. In remarks like these the architects 
must have found a reward for their striving. 


THE EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 
U. S. S. “ Pensacora,” Nov. 1, 1889, 
“ALL of which I saw, and part of which I 
was”—a small part, that is, a very small part. 
For, while the public prints have been very 
generous in giving me largely the credit of the 
expedition, it reaily belongs elsewhere In the 





first place, such an expedition would never 


have been possible but for the enlightened po 

licy of our navy, in particular of Admiral 
Walker and Commander Dewey. The latter 
was charged by the Secretary with the man- 
agement of all official matters pertaining to 
the organization and welfare of the expedition, 
and such success as may be attained must be 
his. It is thus peculiarly a naval affair, and 
even the few days so far passed at sea have 
sufficed to show that the officers of the /ensa 

cola are not only glad to interest themselves in 
the work of the expedition, but also are able, 
by their willing exertion, toadd very material 
ly to its chances of success. Her Commander, 
Capt. Yates, and his Executive Officer, Com 
mander Hanford, are pure gold, and the expe 
dition is not looking for any traces of base 
metal in her junior ofticers. 

Thank Heaven, we got off without ostenta 
tion. By sailing at an early hour (which we 
did on the 16th of October), the customary 
ceremonies attending the departure of a man 
of-war were escaped, and our navy saved some 
expenditure of powder. The littl party of 
scientists aboard, bound for the distant and (to 
all of the members but one) the untried coast of 
West Africa, have primarily in view, as is al 
ready well known, the observation of the total 
eclipse of the sun occurring on the ld of De 
cember next. The time of the year was unfa 
vorable for the organization of the expedition 
in all respects just to my notion; but if there 
are hostile critics, | have only to remind them 
that it may be prudent to delay all attacks 
until the expedition has had the opportunity to 
do its work, The present organization of the 
expedition is as follows: In terrestrial physics, 
Mr. Preston of the Coast and Geodetic Survey , 
in meteorology, Professor Abbe of the Army 
Signal Office; in anthropology, Mr. Orr of 
Clark University; in languages, Mr Chatelain, 
who already knows Loanda pretty thoroughly 
from a three years’ residence there; in natural! 
history, Mr. Harvey Brown and Mr. Arthur 
Brown of the U 
tography, Mr. Carbutt and Mr. Wright, 
astronomy, Mr. Davis of Princeton, Mr. Jacoby 
of Columbia, and Mr. Loomis and Professor 
Bigelow of the Nautical Almanac Office. The 
instrumental equipment I may write about 
later, after it has hac an opportunity to accom 
plish something; enough for now if I say that 
it is in the main photographic; that all impor- 
tant partial phases of the eclipse are to be re- 
gistered on large-scale plates, and that I hope 
to have the opportunity of collecting, in the 
brief duration of the total eclipse, a great 
amount of material for the pictorial, spectro- 
scopic, photometric, and polariscopic study of 
the solar corona. 

A northeast gale had been blowing for seve 
ral days, and even in the harbor of New York a 
quite respectable sea was running, but it grew 
much more respectable—and grew to be much 
more respected—as we got further out. Ina 
tew hours the coast faded intoa pale, cloud-like 
horizon line, and then disappeared. Our next 
sight of mother earth bids fair to be some coal- 
ing isle off the sunny coasts of northwest 
Africa. 

Life on board a man-of-war is nothing if not 
systematic. Every hour has its duty, and that 
duty is done in its allotted time. This is very 
advantageous generally ; and new and then re- 
sults in great economy to the navy appropria- 
tions, for the routine which must be gone 
through to obtain any article from the ship's 
stores consumes so much time that the need 
for it has not infrequently disappeared long be- 
fore the thing itself is forthcoming. Among 
the 40 souls constituting at present the sole 
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population of our vorld, and which is perhaps 
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the most numerous company ever sent out on 
an American man-of-war, rumors and little ex- 
citements spread as rapidly as they do on land, 
and are even more welcome. One evening, an 
hour or two after dark, a sudden alarm penetrat- 
el the ward-room, ‘*Man overboard!” By the 
time we reached the deck the startling order 
from the oflicer on the bridge, ‘‘ Man the 
life-boat!” confirmed the rumor, Rushing 
to the lee side, I saw a dark body, like 
the overturned hull of some great craft, 
rising and falling on the long swell, As 
the boat lowered, the creaking of the falls 
was the only audible sound, save the low 
rush of the black water, as the slow waves 
lifted the great hull of the #ensacola, and fell 
back in a soft rush of phosphorescent foam. 
Will the life-boat never get ready? The man 
will drown a dozen times before the little crew 
can reach him, At last, after what seemed a 
small eternity, the boat, manned and lighted, 
dropped into the black, merciless water. No 
ery bad been heard; if the man was drowning, 
he was silent, he did not call upon his fellows 
for help, Perhaps in the ship’s company some 
one out of whose life all the sweetness had 
gone, intentionally dropped overboard to end 
an existence he valued no longer. Hurry up 
thet boat! Why does not the cockswain shout 
** Way enough ’—he has surely reached the 
spot where the man went down? Why does 
he slowly steer bis craft around that dark 
mass? Perhaps the man, too exhausted to 
shout, is yet clinging to its keel. But the life- 
boat is returning. The lantern it carries lights 
up the oarsmen and the whole interior, but no 
insensible form is seen extended on the thwarts, 
Silently the boat is brought under the davits 
and hoisted to its place, and to the question of 
the oflicer of the deck, ‘*‘ What is it?” comes 
the answer, *‘ Weed, sir!” Alas! ail of this 
sympathy has been wasted on a lenticular 
patch of Gult-weed, magnified by the dim 
light into a capsized boat with a man clinging 
to the keel. ‘‘ Most lame and impotent con- 
clusion” to a most promising and exciting 
rumor, We who ‘“‘ go down to the sea in ships 
and do business on the mighty waters,” see 
things strange and wonderful—not always pa- 
thetic. 

Perhaps the most industrious member of our 
party thus far is Prof. Abbe, who began his 
meteorological observations on board the Pen- 
sacola promptly at six Pp. M., October 15, twelve 
hours before we set sail. A comparison of his 
instruments with those of the ship’s officers has 
shown a close agreement of the latter with the 
Signal-Service standards, On the morning of 
October 22, after a short period of southeasterly 
winds, with frequent showers and squalls, it was 
our good fortune to be favored with a remarka- 
ble and perhaps unique display of waterspouts. 
There were low scudding clouds moving to- 
wards the northwest, and the waterspouts 
seemed to form and develop in these clouds. 
In the morning, from about half-past nine and 
onward for nearly an hour, there was a suc- 
cession of well-developed waterspouts forming 
and reforming to the southwest of us. No less 
than seven were simultaneously visible, while 
the total number throughout the entire display 
was probably between twenty and thirty. Atone 
time, it looked as if our good ship might be over- 
whelmed by the rapid approach of these angry 
monsters of the air, the first ones forming ata 
distance of about four miles from the ship, and 
coming nearer and nearer until within less than 
haif that distance. Fine drawings of these 
remarkable air columns are among the records 
of the expedition, but attempts to photograph 
them were in the main unsuccessful, owing to 


the lack of sufticient contrast. 





The Nation. 


In his report to the Director of the Expedi- 
tion, on this wonderful display of waterspouts, 
Prof. Abbe says : 

“It bas frequently been supposed that the 
discharge of a cannon will break up a water- 
soem. On the present occasion it so bappened 
that a six-pounder was ordered to be discharg- 
ed, so as to clean it out, and this took place in 
the midst of the display of waterspouts, which 
were then three or four miles distant. The 
discharge of the cannon was followed within a 
few seconds by the breaking up of one of the 
spouts, but several others remained and others 
were again formed a few minutes afterwards, 
so that the breaking up of the one can 
only be considered as an accidental co- 
incidence: nor is there, to my mind, 
any conceivable reason why the  dis- 
charge of a cannon at along distance froin 
a spout, or even the firing of a cannon ball into 
a spout, should be considered as likely to have 
any appreciable influence on the great mass of 
revolving air. The general discussion of the 
mechanism of waterspouts has been so well 
given by Ferrel in his newest work, ‘A Popu- 
lar Treatise on the Winds,’ that I need only say 
that everything observed by us from the deck 
of the Pensacola, on the 22d of October, fully 
confirmed the views set forth by him.” 

Prof. Abbe’s report, aithough a provisional 
one, contains many points, of great and ab- 
sorbing interest to the student of marine me- 
teorology, upon which I may touch in a sub- 
sequent letter. They relate chiefly to the de- 
termination of the movements of the air with 

greater accuracy than is usually attempted at 
sea, to the anemometer observations taken with 
great regularity by three instruments of this 
sort, one of which is lashed to the mizzen royal 
mast-head, some feet above its lightning-rod, 
and to his work with a new form of reflecting 
nephoscope, in performing all of which Prof. 
Abbe is most indefatigable. 

The expedition is just nearing Fayal in the 
Azores, where we shall be at anchor for a 
day or two in the little harbor of Horta for 
coal, after which the course will lie direct 
towards the Cape de Verdes. St. Paul de 
Loanda will be reached by the Ist-5th Decem- 
ber, in abundant season for the total eclipse on 
the 22d, Davip P. Topp. 


Correspondence. 





JEFFERSON ON SINECURES. 
To THE EpITor OF THE NATION: 

Str: I was recently shown a letter from 
Thomas Jefferson, written when he was Presi- 
dent, that gave such a curious insight into his 
conception of public office that L asked permis- 
sion to copy and publish it. The letter needs 
little comment to add to its interest, nor does it 
require any extended comparison with modern 
methods of tilling public appointments to show 
how little or how much public opinion has 
crowded out the practice of ‘‘ looking after 
one’s friends’’—and relations. 

TO JOHN PAGE, ESQ. 


WASHINGTON, 3 July, 1806, 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

By a letter from Mr. Walker to Mr. Madison 
I learn that he had visited you lately at Rose- 
well, and thought that seme occupation in the 
public concerns would not be refused by you. 
I wish there was anything to offer which might 
give you amusement, protit and little labor ; 
but our’s you know is not a government of any 
great choice of office. We have reason to con- 
sider as very near at hand a vacancy in an of- 
fice, which Indeed could offer you no amuse- 
ment, little emolument, but alsono labor. ‘The 
death of the present worthy loan officer (Mr. 
Jones) is considered as inevitably close at hand. 
This opinion 1 have from the best medical 
judge, and the proposing it to you occurs from 
the information of Mr. Walker’s letter. The 
salary is 1506 D a year, and 150 or 200 D more 
as commission on paiment of pensions, Sta- 
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tionery is allowed, but neither office hire nor 
fuel. 1000 D additional are permitted to be di- 
vided between two clerks as the principal 
pleases. Mr. Gallatin says that a residence so 
near to Richmond as that you could ride there 
once or twice a week, would be sufficient, and 
that the office books being deposited with the 
Richmond bank a little before quarter day, 
they would make all the paiments without 
charge, considering a3 a sufficient emolument 
the deposit of the public money with them, 
which would at the same time save you from 
trouble and risk. The business can be done by 
one clerk, but there must still be two, How- 
ever, nearly all the salary is given to the effi- 
cient clerk, and a minimum to the one who is 
merely nominal, or at least, this may be the 
arrangement, if it is not so at present. — There 
is probably a clerk in the office well skilled in 
the business, and whom it might be necessary 
to keep some time. In the meanwhile if one of 
your sons could come in as secondary, in pro- 
portion as he advances in bis knolege of the 
business, he might divide in the salary more 
and more largely, and finally take the principal 
place and salary, to the Commissioner of loans 
himself. The office is a perfect sinecure. 

The introduction of one of your sons into the 
oftice, besides adding the benetit of the addi- 
tional thousand dollars to the family, would, 
by placing him as it were in possession of the 
oflice, secure his succeeding to it in that event 
which you and I ought now to consider as not 
very remote, I pray that this letter may be 
considered as strictly confidential to Mrs. Page 
and yourself, and as soon as you have made up 
your mind, to be so good as to apprise me of it, 
because, to the solicitations already received, a 
flood of others will be added on the death of the 
incumbent. I confess I look to your decision 
with the more hope, as it would once more 
place you within reach of Monticello. I un- 
derstand from Mr. Gallatin that the circum- 
stance which renders necessary the residence of 
the officer in the vicinity of Richmond is the 
occasional transfer of ste ck, to which his signa- 
ture is indispensable, and that these transfers 
being suspended some time before and after 
quarter day, admits an absence of 3 or 4 weeks 
at each of these periods. . . . 

Tu. JEFFERSON, 

Having taken the office, Page enjoyed his 
sinecure undisturbed until June, 1807, when, 
the Postmaster at Richmond being about to die 
and the loan-office to be abolished on the pay- 
ment of the public debt, Jefferson, looking 
round for something ‘‘equally as good” for 
Page, irformed him of the ‘‘ moribund ” situa- 
tion of the Postmaster and offered him the 
probable vacancy, in an ‘‘entirely confidential 
letter.” On looking into the emojuments of 
the place, Jefferson found they were ‘‘not so 
much as I had expected, and possibly is not as 
good as the place you now hold.” Whether 
Page accepted this legacy also, history saith 
not; but imagine a President consulting the 
family physician of an office-holder on the 
prospect of a ‘‘ perfect sinecure”” becoming va- 
cant on the death of the incumbent! This buz- 
zard-like eagerness need not be practised to- 
day: the oftice-holder is kicked out. What an 
advance iu methods ! 

WORTHINGTON C, Forp. 


BrRoOoKLyN, December 2, 1889, 





POPE AND PRESIDENT. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have not seen any special notice taken 
of the facts that at the banquet on occasion of 
opening the Roman Catholic University at 
Washington, the President of the United States 
sat on the left of Cardinal Gibbons (who pre- 
sided), and Cardinal Taschereau on his right; 
and that the health of Leo XIII. was the first 
toast given, and the Government and President 
of the United States the second. 

Why the President and the Secretary of State 
allowed themselves and the Government to be 
placed in this position is a matter for them to 
settle. Why their hosts so placed them is an- 
other question. If it was through ignorance 
or inadvertence, it exhibits a great lack of 
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savoir faire. 
can only mean, first the Papacy 
country. 


If it was done intentionally, it 
and then the 
Natvus. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE PRO- 


FESSIONS. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation of November 28 you sug- 
gest the propriety of allowing a student to take 
his degree whenever he can pass the needed ex- 
amination. It is certainly time that all good 
colleges should adopt some method to protect 
genuine students against the loss which they 
now suffer from idle classmates. The evil is, 
perhaps, greater in academies than in colleges, 
but it is too great to be calmly endured in both. 
A rigid division of classes on the basis of 
merit would enable the brighter and more 
studious to accomplish the work of an ordinary 
college course in from one to two years’ less 
time, without any injurious strain whatever. 
If it should not be deemed advisable to grant 
degrees for less than four years of college 
work, then the time gained by such students 
could be devoted to more work in the branches 
now pursued, or to the anticipation of profes 
sional work. 

There are, of many 
schools where such a division of classes is now 
made, but there are many more where the best 
student in the class has no opportunity to cover 
any more ground than the poorest. The writer 
bas under his care a preparatory class in Greek, 
which cannot be divided for lack of time, It 
is his firm belief that about one-third of the 
class, if taken by themselves from the end of 
the first month, could accomplish at least one- 
half more work than the class as a whole will 
be able todo. It is easy tosee that the impetus 
thus gained would be of immense advantage 
throughout the college course. 

There would be one great disadvantage in 


course, preparatory 


allowing the student to shorten the time re- 
quired for taking hisdegree. Jt would furnish 
a great temptation to do the work superficially 
in order to gain time; and the brizhter the 
student, the greater would the temptation be 
come. This might counteracted in a 
measure by requiring a very high standard 
of work as a condition of shortening the time. 
Whatever it may be, some way should be de- 
vised to place an adequate premium upon the 
qualities which should characterize a real stu- 
dent. 
should adapt itself perfectly to the needs of 
each student as an individual, but the tendency 
should be in that direction. TEACHER. 


be 


Of course it is impossible that the college 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: The article entitled ‘‘ The Universities 
and the Professions,’ which appeared in the 
last number of the Nation, seems to me faulty 
in this, that it infers that the earlier a boy 
enters upon his business career, the more likely 
he is to succeed ; or, in other words, that the 
college graduate is a poor competitor in the 
race for making money with the man who 
started in business when he entered college. 

As the article referred to seems to discuss the 
matter from a purely business standpoint, we 
should put aside comparisons with strictly pro- 
fessional men, such as physicians, lawyers, and 
clergymen, who are obliged to devote three or 
four years to the study of their profession in 
addition to the usual college course, and con- 
fine ourselves to men who take the ordinary 
college course of four years ; and in this event 
it is respectfully contended that it is only a 
question of time when the alumnus shall out- 
strip the man who has not gone to college. 








The 


That is to say, given two boys, eighteen years 


Nation. 


old and of equal ability, put one at business 
and send the other to college, and when those 
boys become men, of say twenty-seven years, 
the college graduate will be earning more than 
the other. 

When a boy of eighteen enters business, his 
duties for the first two years of his career con- 
sist of running errands, indexing books, and 
be 
trusted with more important matters, and, by 


copying letters, after which he may in 
the time he has reached the age of twenty-two, 
he may be earning from nine to twelve hundred 
dollars a year. 
in at the age of 
master in a year what it has taken the other 


The college graduate, starting 


business twenty-two, will 


man four to learn, not only because he {s older 
and determined to work now that his days of 
pleasure are ended, but also because bis mind 
is trained to study and observation; and hence 
he can arrive, by short cuts, at conclusions 
which his less fortunate rival can obtain only 
by much labor of time and thought. True, 
the college graduate’s salary may not yet be 
equal to the salary of 
this 


years before his income wiil be equal to, and 


his competitor, but if 


last statement be true, will it be many 
finally greater, than the other’s, having, as he 
has, an intimate knowledge of men and their 
Ways gained in the class-room, a wide circle of 
friends, and, more important than all, a know 
of of of 


government, of guages, of electricity, and 


ledge finance, political economy, 
lan 
the numerous other sciences which are taught, 
and well taught, in our great universities of 
to-day ‘ 

Of course there are men who go through 
college without learning much of anytbing, 
but, these being indifferent to any sort of 
work, would make no better headway at busi- 
Looking back over the list of 


ness, my ac 


quaiutances, and comparing those who went 
into business directly after ieaving school with 
fail to 
find a single case in which, other things be 


g ng 


those who first took a college course, I 


equal, the college graduate is not in as good a 

financial condition to day as the man who went 

from the school-room to the counting-house,. 
Yours respectfully, 


Cuas. Francis GuMMEY, JR. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 1SS2, 


To THE EpitoR oF THE NaTIon: 
Sik: In your last week's editorial, under the 
pertu 


decline 


bation in 


in the 


above title, you speak of the ** 


the collegiate world over the 


number of students, in proportion to popu 


lation,’ and attribute this decline chiefly to 


“the great delay imposed by a university 


education on a young man’s entrance on 


for the d 
which, Heinrich von Treitsehke, 
is the chief feature of American life 


ly contested that great nut ers 


life.” The ‘‘wild race lar" — 
according to 
~is so bot- 
f our young 


, 


men had rather give up the intellectual culture 
and the warm friendships of college life than 


run the least risk of lagging behind in the mad 


chase. The colleges, you say, have been de 


bating of late the best mode of meeting this de 


mand for an early entrance upon the money- 


getting arena ; and you suggest, as one device 





for partly solving the ilty, ** letting every 


wot 


man take his degree never he could pass 
the needed examination.” 

My object in writing this note is to point out 
to your readers the fact that exactly this plan 
has always been a marked, perhaps the most 
marked, feature of the University of Virginia 
In bulk of the academic 
dents here never take any degree at all, but 
study for one, two, three, four, or more vears 


just what subjects in just what order they pre- 


fact, the great stu- 








fer. There being no prescribed curriculum, a 
student who, for instance, is poorly 





in Greek, well prepared in mathematics, 





excellently prepared in Latin, may enter ¢t 


junior class in Greek, the intermediate in ma 


thematics, and the senior in 
minded, a student may even combine academic 
studies with professional, taking simultaneous 
and medicine, or 


ly, for exam, 





le, history 


chemistry and law. Degrees, both professi 


, 
al and academic, may be obtained at the end 


of any vear, whether it be the first or the 
tenth of the student's urse, in which the 
NecessarV eXaminalions are passe i and, as 


mentioned above, many students never at 


tempt to take a degree, but stled with 
the diplomas of graduation in an 


subjects on which they pass the 


Now, while objections may doubtless be 
raised to this system, it bas the inmmense merit 
of flexibility and adaptability both to the va 





rious mental capacity and preparation of va 
to the 


rious individuals, and equally various 


contents of their pocket-books Lhe | 


ty of Virginia, alone among the leading inst 
tutions of learning in America, holds out great 
inducements to that large class of young men 


who, being unable or unwilling, for pecuniary 


or other reasons, to go through with the ord 

nary prescribed curriculum of four years, 
would nevertheless be lighted at the oppor 
tunity of spending & year or two at lege in 
the prosecution of a few favorite bra: s of 
study. The importance of even one year of 








college life toa young man can hardly be es 
timated. Not only does be have t! »pportu 
nity to pursue his favorite studies for that 


period, but he has the immense 





coming into contact and forn ;s 
with more of those younzs mena who are . 
tined to be leading lawyers, physicians, preac 


ers, teachers, and statesmen in the future than 
he could meet with in any other way 
K. H. Dapney 
UNIVERSITY \ ‘ < 1 SA 


PEDAGOGY 


To THE Eprror oF 


Sin: The letter in the last Nation, headed 

Pedagogy in the 1 versities,” meets a mast 
sv impathet response in my heart I know 
something from personal experience of th: 
me nis bx of larg and smalier American 
colleges, and alth 


ugh my connection with 


them has been on the whole beneficial. it has 


not by any means been what it would if some 


of the professors in these same institutions had 
known how to teach. 


In ¢ 


restion which 


ilege, as in the university, the only 


seems to be asked in rezard to 





the fitness of any person for a particular chair 
is, Dees he know his subject’ not, Does he 
know men and how to make them interested 
jn his subject If he stands in the first rank 
as a scholar, no further questicns seem to be 


asked. Note the wav that high-stand men in 


all our colleges are asked to come back and ac- 
tutorships, sometimes immediately after 
juation, sometimes after additional prepa 
n, but always with the understanding that 
} ation is knowledge of their sub 
ject, never a knowledge of the ways and means 
of imparting it. And the average tutor’s con- 
ception of his position is one which will corre- 
He is 
not called a teacher, but a tutor—as if any 


word ¢ 


spond with this principle of selection. 


uld possibly describe so anomalous a 

He sits before the class, hears them 
recite, flunks them, or lets them through easy 
—it makes no difference to him; makes a record 
of his judgment of their excellence, and then 


position. 


AGG 


The Nation. 





lets them out to give place to another class 
who are to be similarly treated. A patent, 
automatic, self-registering marking machine 
would be just as good, and better; it would not 
pretend to be a man. 

This same vice runs through higher univer- 
sity grades, but it is not so widespread; not be- 
cause there is any test of teaching ability re- 
quired, but because a man who is old enough 
and knows enough to become a professor in 
theology, law, or medicine, generally (but not 
always) knows more about the human mind 
and its operations than the mathematical 
genius just graduated from college. But here 
scholarship is the one and only test. The 
ability to teach, or even the character of the 
man as indicating his ability to teach, seems 
wholly overlooked; and the man regards him- 
self, like his more humble comrade, not as a 
teacher, but as a lecturer or protessur. He 
sits before the class, rolls out information over 
the desk, rapidly or slowly, in ounce packages 
or at wholesale, just as it may suit his indi- 
vidual convenience or his own processes of 
thought. He creates an atmosphere which 
everybody in the room can feel, and which no 
one can be in doubt about, and which gives 
just as plain an impression as so many words : 
“This is my lecture-room. 1 shall do here 
just as I please. I am going to talk about such 
and such a subject. Whether you are inte- 
rested or not, it makes no difference. Whether 
you are able to get into your brains any con- 
ception of it, is wholly a matter of indifference; 
and, as for asking a question for repetition or 
explanation, that is a hideous offence against 
my rights in my domain which I cannot tole- 
rate an instant.” 

It is a matter of great wonder to large 
classes of students how persons who are known 
around the world for scholarship can be such 
poor teachers, and why educational institu- 
tions should ever ask such persons, without 
requiring the teaching gift, to take the time 
and provoke the patience of persons who are 
offering their time and money in the desire of 
being taught. Very respectfully, 

A STUDENT, 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Str: The foot-ball season has closed. The 
dignified faculties may now cease making afti- 
davits that they have not falsified their college 
records for the sake of strengthening ‘the 
team”; the broken bones may heal, the black 
ened eyes may bleach, and the undergraduates 
may now spend their time in watching the de- 
velopment of the candidates for the base-ball 
‘team ” as they train in the gymnasium. 

Are these intercollegiate contests wise? Do 
they promote the real, legitimate purposes of a 
college, so pungently expressed in your editorial 
on ‘* Colleges Without Temptation” in the 
Nation of September 19, 1889? It hardly seems 
so to me. 

W hat advantages result from these contests 
between the colleges? (1.) Provincialism is 
perhaps prevented by association thus brought 
about between the representatives of the differ. 
ent colleges; a little more unity (not harmony) 
is created in the college world. (2.) College pa- 
triotism is increased: none of us like to see our 
college beaten; all of us feel a pride in victory. 
As to whether this ‘* patriotism” is of a lofty 
or even desirable order, I do not now inquire. 
law uuable to state other advantages. Now, 
what are the evils connected with and resultant 
from these contests ? 

(L.) Gambling. The amount of betting on 
the results of these games is something ener- 
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mous, ‘The gambling spirit becomes so strong 
and so widespread that he is a rare under- 
graduate who believes, and lives up to the be- 
lief, that obtaining money from another with- 
out rendering an equivalent, is but a form of 
robbery. When one observes the results of this 
gambling spirit, in the numerous defalcations 
of cashiers and trustees, caused by stock specu- 
lation; in the cases of ‘* nervous prostration” 
among business men, caused more often by 
illegitimate side-shows in the stock market 
than by legitimate business; and in the wreck- 
ed fortunes and homes of the victims of some 
successful ‘‘deal”—the cultivation of this 
spirit among the young men who should occu- 
py places of leadership in the business and pro- 
fessional world is not to be considered lightly. 

(2.) Drinking. The pride the young alum- 
nus feels in iearning that bis Alma Mater has 
defeated some rival college on the campus is 
somewhat alloyed when he also learns that the 
victors celebrated by looting all convenient 
bar-rooms, smashed car windows, and terri- 
fied the populace at all the stations along 
the route home, and that several of the 
young heroes were carted to their rooms help- 
lessly drunk. Yet this is no overdrawn pic- 
ture. From personal observation, I know that 
the habit of intemperate drinking has been 
greatly increased in at least one college by 
these mob visits to other institutions. It is 
considered ‘‘ the thing” to drink then, if at no 
other time. 

(3.) A spirit of brutality and unfairness is 
produced, the brutality more especially by 
foot-ball. The desire to win becomes so ram- 
pant that any means—*‘ slugging,” even maim- 
ing, tricks of all kinds—are resorted to. I re- 
member that one stalwart but verdant Fresh- 
man became so thoroughly imbued with foot- 
ball spirit that he apologized to his captain, 
after the game, because his opponent in the 
rush-line had been able to endure his attack for 
fifteen minutes, when the Freshman had been 
strictly charged to ‘*‘ knock him out in five 
minutes.” The newspaper reports for the past 
few weeks are sufficient evidence that no spirit 
of courteous fairness characterizes these con- 
tests. 

(4.) Theexpense. The average expenses of a 
student in a New England college ‘are now just 
about double the average yearly wages of a 
workingman. This great disproportion is a 
striking illustration of the fact that the gulf 
between the rich and the poor is constantly 
widening in America, If the present tendency 
continues, it soon will be impossible for the 
poor man’s son to gain a college education in 
any other character than that of a ‘‘ subsidized 
embryo preacher.” It is much more difficult 
for a high-spirited young man to refuse to 
share in a college interest than it is for him to 
wear cheap clothes or occupy a poorly fur- 
nished room. 

(5.) These intercollegiate contests prevent a 
general physical culture among the students. 
The moment there is a “’varsity team” in 
training, the whole athletic interest centres in 
it; the time that should be given to vigorous 
exercise is given to a hump-backed watching 
of the practising team from the fence or stand, 
There is actually less ball-playing in college 
when a nine is put in training than before ,; 
the tennis-courts are less frequented ; the col- 
lege populace takes its exercise like the Roman 
populace—by proxy. This is no small evil— 
this making a concentrated extract of athlete ; 
it is bad for the extract and bad for the re- 
siduum. 

(6.) These contests and their results attract a 
class of fellows to college that have no proper 
place there. The consequences are that a bad 





tone, morally and intellectually, is given to the 
college, interest in scholarly pursuits is de- 
creased, degrees are given to many without the 
slightest real claim. In your editorial above 
referred to, you say: ‘‘ The next great step in 
collegiate education in this country will, we 
believe, be the resolute shutting of the doors 
on all boys who are not eager to learn, and 
who are not willing, while at college, to lead 
scholastic lives.” Yet the plea is made that 
these contests advertise the colleges, and make 
them attractive to rich men’s sons who do not 
care for such stupid pursuits as science and 
literature. The inducements held out to men 
of not the slightest taste or capacity for 
scholarship to enter certain colleges, are a 
disgrace to American education. The de- 
gree of A.B. is just as likely to mean that a 
young man is a good ball player as that he has 
a trained mind. Instead of an atmosphere of 
scholarship, the tendency is towards an atmos- 
phere of professional sporting. The professors 
find little responsiveness in their class-rooms, 
become disgusted, and do not give out the best 
that isin them. The best teacher in the world 
will not long teach well unless his students 
show some appreciation of his work. 

American college graduates are no longer 
boys: the average age is now very nearly 
twenty-three. If non-professional studies are 
to be pursued to this age, the college degree 
ought to mean a broad and thorough culture; 
but this can be acquired only by earnest labor 
in serious and manly pursuits. I submit that 
these intercollegiate contests are an evil to be 
abolished. G. W. A, 


Boston, December 2, 1889. 





SOMETHING NEW IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAW. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: An interesting bit of development in 
constitutional law is going on just now in 
Colorado. It may be remembered that the 
Constitution of Colorado, admitted as a State 
in 1876—the latest State, until our recent four— 
was a pronounced specimen of what seems to 
some of us, not to say it disrespectfully, that 
degraded modern form of constitution in which 
the Legislature is restrained by many detailed 
prohibitions. [It was this instrument, prob- 
ably, to which Mr. Bryce alluded (‘American 
Commonwealth,’ i, 427) when he said, in de- 
scribing the kind: ‘* We even find the method 
prescribed in which stationery and coals for the 
use of the Legislature shall be contracted for.”’ 
Constitution of Colorado, art. v, sec. 29. 

After eight or nine years’ experience with 
this instrument, the people of Colorado, in 
1886, adopted an amendment to it which at 
first sight looks merely like what several other 
constitutions have—a provision for enabling 
the Legislature and the Executive to get an 
advisory opinion from the judges, It was this: 

‘“*The Supreme Court shall give its opinion 
upon important questions upon solemn occa- 
sions, when required by the Governor, the 
Senate, or the House of Representatives ; and 
all such opinions shall be published in connec- 
tion with the reported decisions of the Court.” 

It is well known that a clause very similar to 
this bas long existed in four New England con- 
stitutions, and that it was afterwards introduc- 
ed into the Constitution of Missouri (and subse- 
quently left out) and into that of Florida. So, 
also, is it lately introduced into that of our new 
State of South Dakota, 

But Colorado has apeculiarity. Everywhere 
else, the provision calls for the opinion of ‘‘ the 
justices” of the court, and the construction 
given to it (with a single exception) is, that the 
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opinions are merely advisory. This construc- 
tion seems clearly right : these clauses simply 
introduce a piece of English constitutional pro- 
cedure, and nothing is more certain than that 
such opinions in England are only advisory. 
The exception above referred to is found in 
an opinion in 70 Maine at p. 583. But that 
opinion has various marks of being ill-con- 
sidered ; among others is the circumstance 
that it omits to recognize that the contrary 
doctrine had been repeatedly laid down by 
judges in Maine, and that it was established 
elsewhere, wherever the question bad been 
raised. Now, in Colorado, the Supreme Court, 
in an opinion of last spring, lately printed, in 21 
Pacif. Rep. 478, takes notice of this distinction, 
and, after declaring that “it is the court and 
not the justices that must answer,” goes on to 
say that ‘‘our responses must be reported as 
are other opinions, and they have all the force 
and effect of judicial precedents.” 
very remarkable result, that of giving to 
such informal answers a judicial quality, 
the quality of authority and precedent ; and 
one may well doubt whether the Court is not 
over-emphasizing the effect of using the word 
“court” instead of “justices of the court.” 
For the history of this sort of thing must be 
remembered, and its interpretation elsewhere. 
The reporting of these answers is common 
everywhere. And it seems worthy of remark 
that the Colorado amendment seems to contrast 
these ‘‘ opinions” with the ‘‘ decisions of the 
Court.” 

But I am postponing too long the main point 
of my letter. It lies in the following interest- 
ing passage from the opinion of Helm, C. J., 
speaking for “the court,” in the case above 
named : 


Thisisa 


“The history of this constitutional amend 
ment may be consulted with advantage in the 
endeavor to discover its purpose. The success- 
ive legislatures meeting after the admission of 
Colorado to Statehood encountered great diffi 
culty in the enactment of laws, on account of 
numerous Wise but troublesome limitations con- 
tained in the Constitution. Perplexity aud con- 
fusion arose in consequence of legislation which 
this court was ultimately compelled to hold in- 
valid. It was deemed expedient that each house 
should have the privilege of submitting ques- 
tions, so that the injurious consequences arising 
from unconstitutional legislation might be 
avoided by having the validity of proposed le- 
gislative acts thus determined in advance. . . 
All the questions propounded by the General 
Assembly of 1887, which was the first to meet 
after the adoption of the amendment [the 
Court gave seventeen of these opinions that 
term], . . . rested upon legislative doubts 
as to the constitutionality of certain proposed 
acts or parts of acts.” 


The Court draws the conclusion that ‘‘ execu- 
tive questions must be purely juris publici, and 
that legislative questions must be connected 
with pending legislation, and relate either to 
the constitutionality thereof or to matters con- 
nected therewith of purely public right.” 

Here, then (if we assume the Court’s con- 
struction to be sound), we have a State getting 
into trouble by tying up its Legislature with 
many petty restrictions, and then trying to get 
out of its trouble by giving its judges the por- 
tentous power of settling by an authoritative 
manifesto, unaided by argument, the question 
of whether the Legislature has conformed to 
these requirements. And the consequences of 
this construction are so serious that the Court 
restricts the natural meaning of the language 
of the new amendment so as to limit it to par- 
ticular classes of questions. 


It would be interesting to know whether the 
Court has stated the full strength of the argu- 
ments for saying that these opinions in Colo- 
rado should ‘‘ have all the force and effect of 
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judicial precedents.” 


Nation. 


If it has, the question 
may, perhaps, be regarded as not yet finally 
THAYER. 


settled. James B. 


CAMBRID@F, Mass., December 7, 1889. 
SYSTEMS OF TAXATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sirk: Tam very much obliged to **G. W. A.” 
for his recognition of my efforts in behalf of 
My 
diverted from the 


executive leadership in our legislatures. 
attention has of late been 
importance of this in the national legislatures 
to the still greater and more pressing need in 
the States—greater because our State govern- 
ments are still more demoralized and chaotic 
Taxation is one, and 
perbaps the most important, branch of admi- 


than at Washington. 


nistration, and if our Goveruor had some real 
and positive power, and had, together with a 
staff of leading officials of his own choosing, a 
seat in the Legislature, the unjust, impolitic, 
and 
which prevails in Massachusetts would not re- 
main long without vigorous attack. 

Though regarding it as a side issue, I will 
try to meet **G. W. A.’s” fair and candid ar- 
in the first place, it is not proposed 


wholly abominable system of taxation 


gument. 
to tax one kind of property at the expense of 
another, but simply to collect the tax from 
quick capital through the land and buildings. 
Thus, if I own land with a building on it, it 
would make no difference to me if the tax was 
doubled, provided my tenant would increase 
his rent by the same amount. <A farmer would 
be perfectly willing to double the tax on his 
farm, provided he could make up the difference 
in the price of his produce. The fact is, quick 
capital will still pay its share of taxes, only it 
will do what men like so much better 
directly instead of directly. 


pay in- 


Mr. George’s single-tax theory, if I under 
stand it, is that 
that a lot of land which is not occupied and has 


land alone shall be taxed ; so 
no income, shall pay the same tax as land im- 
mediately adjoining which is covered with 
buildings and getsalargeincome. Mr. George, 
in fact, regards private ownership in land as 
the source of ail buman woe, and desires to tax 
it out of I respectfully 
against being connected with any such doc 
trine. 

Of course the great difficulty in transferring 
all taxes to land and buildings would be the 


existence. protest 


transition, as at first the change would doubt- 
I think, how 
ever, that even this might be overcome by an 
expedient which it would take too much space 
to state here; but the conaition of Vermont and 


less bear heavily on real estate. 


New Hampshire is so desperate as to call for 
desperate remedies. 

“G, W, A.” says that the presence of quick 
capital on land is owing to the nature of the 
soil, or its suitableness for the purposes of men 
No doubt; but what I maintain is, that taxa- 
tion can greatly increase this attractiveness, or 
cancel it altogether. There is a buiding going 
up on State Street ten stories high, and cover 

The 
ladiy pay three 


ing an acre of land, to be used for off 


ices. 
owners of that building would g 
times, perhaps tive times, as much in taxes as 
any equal amount of land and buildings if they 
could secure the condition that their tenants 
should be free from personal taxation, while 
all other citizens were forced to make returns 
of all their personal property for taxation. If 
reversed, the owners could not 
pay any taxes at all, as they could not let a 
room, What is true of this building is just 
as true of the whole city or State. 

*“G. W. A.” says that my plan fs like taxing 
agricultural industries and fav 


the case were 


manu fac- 


ring 
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turing. Not atall. The farmer loses more by 
the increased tax on his quick capital, as “G 
ww. A 
factory, especially as he is thus still more over 
The 


other plan merely changes the incidence of tax 


shows later on, than he gains from the 


Weighted as against Western produce 
ation, placing it on all land and buildings alike, 
leaving quick capital to do what and go where 
it likes. 

“@ W. A:* 
cities have declined more than those more re 


aays that the farms near the 


mote, 
the cities finds out quicker what is killing him 
Moreover, I think it could be shown that the 
States, 


That only proves that the farmer near 


cities and towns themselves, in those 
have lost ground quite as much as the farms, 
1 doubt 


with 


relatively to the rest of the country 
if there are many cities in the country 
less manufacturing, in proportion to size, than 
destroys, 


Boston. The system of taxation 


or seriously hampers, all kinds of industry 
and enterprise. As to the tariff on clothing 
and iron, that 
to New England, and affects equally the whole 


is no special disadvantage 
country. 

There is some special cause in New England 
and I believe the one assigned is more potent 
than all others put Few 
have any idea of the tremendous power of tax 


together persons 


ation in affecting social conditions Some 
body has said, ‘“‘Give me the imposition of 
n Broadway 
the 
least exaggerated, and he cou’d hardly em- 


taxes, and I can make crass grow « 


in New York.” The statement ts not in 


ploy a better instrument than the present tax 
law of Vermont. 

We 
machinery for reforming the tax system or 
anything else. The 
committees are in a condition of perfect chaos 
and 


I return to the original point have no 


Legislatures and their 


without guidance, without coherence, 


without policy. Executive leadership is the 
one imperative need. The Cabinet should have 
seats in Congress, the State officials in the Le 
gislatures, and the city heads of departments tn 
the Councils) The only way to keep executive 
and legislative powers separate is to bring the 
two branches into contact, and let each fight 
for its own rights. G. B 
Bostoy 


November 30, 1Ssy9 


SPEECH SURVIVALS. 
To THE Eprtor or Tue Nation: 

Sir: In regard to the vocable ‘* Vat” writ- 
ten of by your correspondent, “W. 1 R..” 1 
Would say that, in my childhood fifty years 
heard old 
speaking of the staple of Georgia before cot 


ago in Georgia, I bave people, 
ton, viz, indigo, which was prepared in a vaf, 


invariably pronouncing it fat. Among these 
were two old lawyers, who, as was then not 
uncommon, had graduated at Oxford 
bad read law in the Temple. I remember it 


because the anomalous pronunciation puzzled 


and one 


Ie. 
Your correspondent, Mr. Morgan, neglected 
to mention that there was a Latin word for 
“blocks,” of 
Videlicet, decuriare, no 


not an equivalent 


There is 


bribery in 
Sexaler@ai, 
question but the thing was in existence long be 
fore Col. Dudley, and there is a lack of infor- 
mation astothe method. It could not have 
been more familiar than with us. 
Your obedient servant, 
KENNON, A.M. 


SILVER CIty, New Mexico, November 29, 1589. 


THE KENTUCKIAN AND HIS HONOR. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: A serious difficulty in accounting for 
Kentucky feuds on the ground that the Ken- 


AGS 


tuckian regards his honor as more precious 
than his life, lies in the fact that commonly the 
man with wounded honor is found seeking the 
life of somebody else instead of committing 
hara-kiri, In one Kentucky town recently, a 
man who thought he had been falsely accused 
went dramatically into the principal street, 
declared the charge unfounded, and then and 
there cut his own throat in proof of his inno- 
cence and honor. Instead of making a hero of 
him, the neighbors generally voted him weak- 
minded. 

Is there not something the matter with an 
honor that must be constantly guarded with 
pistol and knife? A robust honor should take 
care of itself without such defences, 

Yours respectfully, W. E. C. Wricur. 

Berea, Ky., December 3, 1889. 





NATIONAL IGNORANCE. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir; What about national ignorance? 
Some fifty Americans were asked quite re- 
cently toname the year of Washington’s birth 
and the year of his death. Two only were 
able to answer. 

To the question of how many States and 
Territories there are at present in the Union, 
no answer could be given. 

How many Americans can answer either of 
the above questions without reference to 
books? as 

NOVEMBER 30, 1889. 





THE HEREDITARY PRINCIPLE. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NaTION : 

Sir: In the closing paragraph of an article 
on ‘‘ The Hereditary Principle” in the Nation 
of November 28, surprise is expressed that 
** popular faith in ‘blood’ should . . . be 
as strong as itis, in view of the extreme ra- 
rity with which parents transmit either great 
mental or moral qualities to their offspring.” 
Now, the fact is that popular faith, if it really 
exist, is probably well founded, as the investi- 
gations of Francis Galton, published under the 
title ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ go a long way to- 
wards proving. To every one will occur, on 
reflection, cases of families in which peculiar 
gifts of mind and character have been trans- 
mitted from parent to child, for generations. 
The well-known hereditary nature of the ten- 
dency to insanity, as well as the existence of 
‘criminal families,” in which the tendency to 
wards criminality is inherited, are evidence in 
the same direction. 

It must be borne in mind that the influence 
of the nature of both parents in the hereditary 
character of the offspring is about equal; hence, 
where only one of the parents is markedly 
above the average, the tendency would be for 
the influence of the other to weaken that of the 
gifted parent; and, furthermore, as Galton 
seems to have proved in his last work, ‘ Natu- 
ral Inheritance,’ the influence of both parents 
together on the character of the child is about 
equal to that of the long line of previous an- 
cestors.— Your obedient servant, A. M. 

NEW YORK, November 30, 1889. 


A HIMYARITIC COLLECTION IN THE 
MARKET. 
To THE Epiror oF THE Nation: 

Sirk: Permit me to call the attention of 
scholars and others to the fact that the collec- 
tion of monuments and squeezes of Himyaritic 
inscriptions which Edward Glaser brought 
with him trom his last trip to Arabia is now 
for sale, The Himyaritic stones number thirty- 





The Nation. 


six, some of them containing inscriptions of 
unusual length, while the squeezes taken by 
Glaser run up to so high a figure as seven 
hundred, among them inscriptions numbering 
several hundred lines. The price demanded 
for the collection is 70,000 marks, or about 
$17,500, which seems very high, but is not ex- 
orbitant when we have the assurance of Glaser 
himself that his trip alone cost him 40,000 
marks. The inscriptions, it must further be 
borne in mind, represent unpublished material; 
and from the glimpses which Glaser shows us 
in bis recent pampblet, it is evident that their 
contents are of vast importance, furnishing us 
with the names of new rulers in southern 
Arabia, throwing unhoped-for light upon the 
beginnings of the powers that once flourished in 
Yemen, and otherwise adding directly to our 
stock of knowledge. 

Mr. Glaser, in a letter recently received by 
me, states that he would be particularly pleased 
to have his collection go to the United States, 
The opportunity is now offered us to secure for 
some one of our museums or universities one of 
the rarest prizes that have been put on the mar- 
ket in this age of great archeological disco- 
veries. If we let the opportunity slip by, the 
European museums will be grateful to us; if 
we desire to arouse their envy, let some wealthy 
individual who believes in the encouragement 
of scholarship in this country step forward and 
guarantee the sum. If our country is ever to 
be as productive in original research as Euro- 
pean countries are, it can only be through fill- 
ing our museums and providing our universi- 
ties with original material. Whata great step 
in advance the acquisition of the Glaser col- 
lection would be! And what a sad thing it 
would be if we allowed other museums to ob- 
tain what is now as a first choice offered to 
us. 

Mr. Glaser awaits a reply from this country, 
but he will not wait very long. I shall be glad 
to answer any questions with regard to the col- 
lection that may be put to me, and also to put 
prospective buyers into direct connection with 
the distinguished traveller. 

Very respectfully, Morris JASTROW, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 
Dec. 2, 1889. 


Notes. 


Tue J. G. Cupples Publishing Co., Boston, have 
in press ‘ Vigilante Days and Ways; or, The 
Pioneers of the Rockies,’ being side-lights on 
the makers and making of Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming, by Na- 
thaniel Pitt Langford. It will be in two vol- 
umes, elaborately illustrated. 

Two volumes will also be given to the lectures 
on Systematic Theology delivered by Prof. 
Buel at the General Theological Seminary, of 
which Thomas Whittaker will be the publisher. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have in 
press or in preparation ‘The North Shore 
Watch,’ a volume of verse by Mr. George E. 
Woodberry; a Life of Charles G. Finney, the 
once-famous revivalist, by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright of Oberlin; a Life of Bryant, by Mr. 
John Bigelow; and ‘ Conversations in a Stu- 
dio,’ by W. W. Story. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will shortly publish 
‘Said in Fun,’ a collection of the wittiest say- 
ings of the late Philip H. Welch, with much 
unpublished matter and numerous full-page 
Crawings by our humorous artists. 

Under the probable title of ‘ National Needs 
and Remedies,’ the Baker & Taylor Co. will 
soon have ready the Proceedings of the Boston 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance. 








A correspondent admonishes us that we fell 
into a trap laid for us by the editors of 
the ‘‘Library of American Literature” in 
their latest (ninth) volume. Commenting on 
this, we noticed, what appeared to be the fact, 
that no littérateur born between 1829 and 1831, 
inclusive, was admitted to the coliection. The 
eighth volume proves the contrary; but the 
reason for our not turning back to it was our 
faith in the chronological strictness of the ar- 
rangement, whereas Theodore Winthrop (first 
in vol, ix, born in 182s) was out of place, and 
was followed immediately by the men of 1832. 
Our correspondent further remarks an error 
on p. 471 of vol. ix, in the date of John Esten 
Cooke’s death, which did not take place in 
1863, but on September 27, LSS0. 

The ‘‘ Bedford Edition” of Shakspere’s 
Works, in the Chandos Classies series (Frede- 
rick Warne & Co.), consists of twelve pocket 
volumes neatly bound in a dull-red cloth, each 
page surrounded with a red border, and the 
typography very clear and sufficiently large. 
The sonnets and other poems are relegated to 
the last volume, together with the glossary— 
the text being devoid of footnotes. The 
editing is original, but we cannot examine it 
critically. This little library in its jewel-box 
is sold at a remarkably low price, and makes 
one of the most welcome of gifts, 

The story of Mr. Fields’s Boston edition of 
De Quincey’s complete works, anticipating one 
by this author himself, and a very welcome 
aid towards the preparation of the latter, is 
told by Prof. David Masson in his general pre- 
face to a new fourteen-volume edition of ‘ The 
Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey’ 
(Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black; New 
York: Macmillan). This preface, most agreea- 
bly written, ushers in the first volume, which 
begins with the autobiography; and it promises 
the kind of editing which one could wish to see. 
Logical arrangement and exact chronology, 
careful references to the sources (as in the 
worked-over matter), with a completeness as to 
contents not heretofore attained, and an ‘‘in- 
dex to the whele edition,” leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of programme, while Prof. 
Masson’s competence is not to be disputed. 
The typographic conception of the work is 
admirable—the size duodecimo; the largest, 
surely, which should ever be thought of for De 
Quincey. Letter and press-work have the 
Scotch excellence, and the binding is a scarlet 
cloth. The initial volume bas portraits and 
views of De Quincey’s homes and lodgings. 
The enterprise will go forward at the rate of 
one issue monthly till the series is finished. 
We commend it to all admirers of the ‘* Opium 
Eater.” 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s story for children, 
‘What Might Have Been Expected,’ is some 
fifteen years old, but there is plenty of life in 
it, and the publishers (Dodd, Mead & Co.) make, 
and need to make, no apology for reviving it. 
The theme is one which we can imagine being 
treated by the author of ‘ Daddy Jake,’ though 
Mr. Stockton habitually develops his stories 
more at length than Mr. Harris. 

Mrs. Valentine has collected, from Mme. 
d’Aulnoy, Charles Perrault, and others, ‘ The 
Old Old Fairy Tales,’ and gently edited in 
the interest of refinement the versions found 
ready tohand. The volume is a thick one, of 
more than 500 pages (F. Warne & Co.), and may 
well find a place beside many briefer and less 
stilted renderings. The woodcuts in the text 
are of great variety and of various degrees of 
pertinence, yet bar:momze among themselves ; 
but the full colored ates are garish and out of 
key. 

William Harwar Parker’s ‘ Familiar Talks 
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on Astronomy’ (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 


Co.) are so easy and pleasant that they may 
well attract readers who would be repelled by 
a volume of greater pretensions and more for- 
mal style. Even the little mathematical ex- 
planations on which he now and then enters 
become quite readable under his facile pen. 
It is, however, rather surprising that a naval 
ofticer who must have had easy access to good 
authorities, should have entertained so many 
exploded or unverified ideas, historic and sci- 
entific, as we find in his book. 
think the work of Thales as well known as that 
of Ptolemy, and Lockyer is his great modern 
authority. 

Mr. C. A. M. Taber, an experienced sea cap- 
tain, now resident at Wakefield, Mass., has 
sent us a pamphlet on ‘ Winds, Ocean Currents, 
and Ice Periods,’ in the study of which he has 
found entertainment during his letsure for some 
ten years past. His citations show familiarity 
with a good number of well-known writers, 
but original sources are seldom referred to, and 


He seems to 


his work therefore necessarily loses much of 
freshness and strength. He seeks to explain 
great climatic changes by alternate blocking 
of the northern and southern oceans by ice 
barriers, whereby the winds and currents are 
seriously modified. It might be admitted that 
his consequences wouid follow if his postulates 
were accepted, but the acceptance of the latter 
is, unfortunately, quite out of the question. 
Doty’s ‘ Prompt Aid to the Injured’ (Apple 
ton) devotes to anatomy 
and hygiene, unwisely, as we think, in view of 
the character of the book. The illustrations 
in the chapters on bandages, the control of 
hemorrhage, and resuscitation from drown- 


considerable space 


ing, are good, but the text contains too many 
words for the ideas, As it stands, it is insufti- 
cient to replace professional skill, and is scarce- 
lv dogmatic enough for the arbitrary direc- 
tion of untrained men. The chapter on mili- 
tary transportation of wounded will probably 
have to be rewritten for the next edition, to 
bring it in accord with that of the regular 
army, which is now in a provisional state. 

Pathology, as one of the foundations of prac- 
tical medicine, daily grows in importance as it 
does in accuracy. ‘A Text-Book of Pathology,’ 
by Prof. Hamilton of Aberdeen, the first volume 
of which has just appeared (Macmillan), is the 
latest systematic contribution to this subject, 
and is an admirable example of what such a 
book should be for the working student, whe- 
ther pupil or master. It not only describes the 
morbid conditions as found, but how to find 
them, beginning with detailed directions for 
making an autopsy, and including the technique 
of bacteriology and histology, with clear de- 
scriptions of the normal and diseased states, 
and with comments upon the causes of disease. 
The special qualities of this work are its com- 
pleteness, its simplicity of style, its copiousness 
and beauty of illustration, and its bibliography. 
Although written for the medical student, the 
student of histology in our collegiate scientific 
departments would find much of it valuable for 
reference. 

Dr. Postgate bas given us, in the words of 
the poet himself, a /epidum norom libellum in 
his critical edition of Catullus (London: G., 
Bell & Sons). The dainty little volume might 
almost be pumice expolitus, so spotless and 
fresh-looking is its dress. Within, the editor 
has collected the emendations which he has 
offered the learned world at various times in 
German and English periodicals. They are 


always thoughtful, and often supply useful 
suggestions, even when one may not be dispos- 
ed to accept entirely the editor’s conclusions, 


In 


the MS. readings he follows Schwabe’s 
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collation, but has taken especial care to restore | 


the contemporary spelling, and, rightly we 
think, departs in many instances from even 
the We the 
book to all lovers of the poet, 


best manuscripts. recommend 


The long-established idea that women's minds 


are made of some soft and flabby material, 


totally unlike the tough masculine fibre, must 
apparently be definitively given up, for even the 
} 


women of Texas are beginning to feel the irk 


someness of a molljuse-like state of existence. 
Prof. Halsted, in his report to the President of 
the Board of Regents of the University of 


Texas, says: ‘‘ Several young ladies have shown 
marked ability in the acquirement of the newer 
and more abstruse developments of the science, 
for example, quaternions.” 

From Utica, N. Y., there reaches us the first 
number of College and School, “a monthly 
magazine for teachers, students, and parents,’ 
and edited in the spirit of its motto 


Pope : 


from 


< half our Knowledve we must snateh, not tak 


It offers several brief original 


educational topics, literary notes and reviews, 


papers on 
and college news—this last in desperately tine 
type. 

Mr. G. R. ‘ontributes to the last 
two numbers of the Harvard Monthly a trans 


Carpenter 


lation (through the German) of Ibsen’s ‘* Lady 
of the Sea,” 


** Rosmersholm,” 


in five acts, A four-act play, 


by the same masterful dra- 


matist, is also appearing in English in the 
new Boston eclectic, the Transatlantic rhis 


very handsomely printed journal, by the way, 


‘*a mirror of European life and letters,” sue 


ceeds well iu carrying out a novel design. 


A portrait of some celebrity, by photographic 
process, adorns the cover of each issue—Ltsen’'s 
leading off in No, 1, 


The adoption of a French face for its leit 


if our memory serves us 
er 
nt. 


igi 


press does not approve itself to our ju 


The November number of Sun and Shade 


(New York: The Photogravure Co, 


Consists of 


eight plates of the usual variety and good quali 
ty; a bit from Meissonier’s ‘** Friedland” at the 


There is a view of the noble archway 
of the Cemetery of Columbus at 
several interesting nature studies. 
The half-century of photographic 
ment since Daguerre was lately commemorated 


fore, 
Havana, and 


achieve 


in Berlin by the Deutsche Gesellschaft der Pho 
tographie, and 
drawn from this exhibition are given by 


examples 

Prof. 
article in 
Vom Fels zum Meer in its third issue for 
0 (New York: F. W. Christern Ik 
neous dry-plate performances are mingled with 


some interesting 
H. W. Vogel in connection with an 
ISS? 
stanta 
numerous portraits of the 


imperial family, 


Berlin artists, ete. Some Ameri 


‘ah scenic and 


character views are included. 


The annual and occasional publications of 
the Arundel Society for the current year are 
all executed by W. Greve, Berlin. We have 


received from the American agents, F. & J. B 
Young & Co., the ‘* Christ Bound to the Co 
lumn,” from the fresco by Bazzi now in the A 

cademia of 
by Herr Kaiser. 
tion, well adapted for framing 
try of the design, the ne: 


Siena, after a watercolor drawing 


tis an admirable reproduce 





by the symme 





lumn dividing a 


distant arch through which sky and Jake are 
> - 
visible, The picture is pleasing also from its 
good drawing of the figure of Christ, and from 
the absence of the extreme painfulness of the 
crucifixion 
A compilation from the joint State and 


United States survey of Massach 
the years 1SS4-"S7 has just been 
U. S 


shows the wh 


usetts during 


by 


issued 





gical Survey at Washington 
le of the State in four sheets, on 


Geol 





ascale of four miles to the inch, wit 


neation of the contours at intervals of a hun 


dred feet 





The main object of this beau 





map is so far topographical that the insertion 
of town names is alm arbitrary, thus, t 
take a well-known instance, the town of Old 
Hadley is not set down 

The American Folk Lore S ty held it 
first annual meeting in Philadel . 
ber VY and 30. Officers were elected as follows 


President, Dr. D. G. Brinton of 


Secretary, Mr. W. W. Newell of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Henry Phillips f 
Philadelphia; and a council composed of four 


members, Provision was made for life 


teen i 
membership. It was brought to the attention 
of the Soc 


ietv that no ade 


for printing investigations in American mytl 

logy and folk lore Authority was a ny 
ly given to the Council to print monographs 
in addition to the irnal of tl s y itl 


Journal « 1 ©? in Folk] so far as ti 


funds at their disp 





sal st id prev t nit 

Among papers read was o1 ! M Ia s 
Mooney of the Bureau of Ethnology, giving at 
account of the recent discovery by him of 
manuscripts of the Cherokee 1 licine men 
containing their medicinal formulas and spells, 
and revealing in detail their theory f tl 
cause and cure of disease \t t htv 
bers have recently been added to t! s ty 
in Philadelphia, where, as w As st t 
Is propose lto forma! al brane} 

We record with the deepest wret the 
death, at Cannes, on December 5, of Gen. Frat 


cis Winthroy 


Palfrey of Boston, son of the late 


Jobn G. Palfrey, one of the noblest and purest 
of the political abolitionists, and t standard 
historian of early New England. Gen. lalfrey 
was a graduate of Harvard College and its Law 
School asses of 1S] and 1s Likes ¥ 
of his fellow-alumoui threw 1 elf with all 
his soul into the war of the rel n, Where, as 
an otticer n the lwentiet Massa setts ’ 
Won great distine nfor gaia ‘ 1, tl i 
wou 1, served from begin: to «¢ KK 
su ny the ract tie iw e married a 
daughter of t ite Sidney Ba t He « 
tinued to be a student of the war, wrote an 
idmirat wmoir of s eminent compat 1 
in arms, Ge: Ww. t Bartlett, a no less 
praiseworthy account of Antietam and Free 
ricksburg for the *‘ Campaigns of t Civil 
War,” was a contributor to the Military 


Pape rs of the Historical Society of Massachu 


setts, and, down the vear Iss., a frequent 


reviewer of military works for the Nation. By 





that date, perhaps conscious of the disease 
which has caused his death in his fifty-ninth 
vear, he resolved, as be wrote us on May 12, 
‘* to decline all literary labor outside of com- 


pleting my father’s history General Palfrey 


was a man of singular sweetness, justness, and 


character 





probity of and as fine an example 


} if patriot 


and Puritan stock as this generation 





} 
| hasseen. He will be greatly missed. 

4 still earlier ntributor to the Nation, 

and perhaps the most constant if not the most 

voluminous in the quarter century of this 


urnal’s existence, passed away very suddenly 
Madison, Wis., on Monday morning, De- 
Prof 


writing for the Nation 


at 
William Fran llen began 
with its fourth 


and it might be said with more truth than ex 


cember 0 iS 2 


issue, 


ardly a number had since ap- 
from his pen. His 


agvgeration that | 


peared without something 
first essays were political, connected with his 


recent visit, in ISf5, to South Carolina, and the 


| prospects of reconstruction at the South; and 
it is cl.aracteristic of his versatile talent that 
on that journey he noted down the songs 
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(words and music) of the late bondmen, 
which presently, in 1867, led to the publi- 
eation of the ‘Slave Songs of the Unit- 
ed States,’ the first and the best work of 
its kind. To this invaluable collection 
Prof. Allen, as senior editor, furnished 
also the Introduction, on the negro dialect, 
which had already been treated by him in No, 
24 of the Nation. His interest in the better- 
ment of our political system and customs ever 
remained very strong, and he wrote much for 
these columns on minority, personal, or pro- 
portional representation ; on civil-service re- 
form; on city government, etc. His occasional 
letters to the editor on these and some other 
topics were uniformly signed ‘‘ Marcel.” His 
range as a reviewer was very wide, embracing 
ornithology, political economy, history (ancient 
and modern, European, Oriental, and Ameri- 
ean), English literature, and the classical lan- 
guages and literature. His scholarship was ex- 
tremely solid, and his accuracy remarkable ina 
high degree. His first chair (in Greek and Latin) 
was at Antioch College, from which he passed 
in 1867 to the University of Wisconsin, be- 
coming Professor of Ancient Languages, and 
afterwards of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, and latterly of History, for which he had, 
by direct inheritance from his father, the 
Rev. Joseph Allen, the strongest inclination. 
In this domain he never had the leisure 
to produce a work commensurate with his 
knowledge and powers, and this will always 
be cause for regret, though it is typical of the 
necessity under which American professors la- 
bor. We trust, however, that the text-book on 
the history of Rome on which he had been 
engaged was left in a shape fit for publica- 
tion, if it be not already passing through the 
press. He had made a special study, since 
1871, of the subject of village communities, 
Prof, Allen was born in Northborough, Mass., 
September 5, 1830, of a family distinguished 
in the educational annals of New England and 
in the Unitarian denomination. He was a 
classmate at Harvard of General Palfrey, 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, Prof. Langdell, Prof. 
Dunbar, and other eminent men. His single- 
ness and elevation of mind, his modesty, con- 
scientiousness, and amiable and disinterested 
traits endeared him to all who knew him, The 
Nation in particular feels that in his departure 
it has losta part of itself, 


—Kent’s edition of ‘ Elene’ (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) will be serviceable to our teachers and 
students of Anglo-Saxon. It is based in the 
main upon the editorial labors of Wiilker and 
Zupitza, We regret the use of the circumflex 
to mark vowel-length, especially of diphthongs. 
The printing of the Latin ‘ Vita Quiriaci’ un- 
der the Anglo-Saxon text is a happy idea. Less 
happy are some of the editor’s views and state- 
ments. The description of the Vercelli MS. 
will have to be modified according to Napier’s 
paper (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 
xxxiii, 67), published, it is true, after the editor 
had written his introductior. The discussion 
of the metrical features of the poem errs both 
in what it gives and what it withholds. It 
gives a quasi-tabulation of the so-called rhymes 
in ‘ Elene.’ To our mind, or rather to our ear, 
these are in most instances no rhymes at all. We 
are not prepared to accept as rhyme a mere co- 
incidence of sound in unstressed syllables. On 
the other hand, the editor has not said a word 
about Sievers’s metrical system, one of the 
most important discoveries since the formula- 
tion of Verner’s law. In general we suspect 
that Kent has given insufficient heed to Sievers, 
else he would scarcely have ventured to assert, 
p. 4, that “there is no linguistic testimony to a 
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Northumbrian origin.” Not a few of the notes 
would be better placed, we judge, in the glos- 
sary, under the respective words that they ex- 
plain. What warrant there is for asserting, 
note to v. 766, that the Saxon conception of 
hell was of a huge monster whose mouth was the 
entrance, we fail to discover. ‘To swell the list 
of corrigenda would serve no purpose, and 
would do the editor injustice. His work is in 
the main thoroughly scholarly and practical, 
and worthy of its place in the series. 


—Mention of Kent’s edition of ‘ Elene’ leads 

us naturally to speak of Garnett’s translation 
(Ginn & Co). Together with the ‘ Elene,’ Gar- 
nett has rendered in this volume ‘Judith,’ the 
‘Fight at Brunanburh,’ and the ‘ Fight at Mal- 
don.’ Bearing in mind his previous translation 
of * Beowulf,’ we are led to hope that Prof. 
Garnett will in time give us Grein’s entire 
‘Corpus’ in modern verse. Those who wish to 
indulge in comparisons will examine Garnett’s 
metrical rendering of the ‘Elene’ with Wey- 
mouth’s prose. His rendering of ‘ Judith’ may 
also be examined with that in Cook’s edition. 
Without venturing to enter into the minutie 
of single passages, we wish to say a general 
word or two concerning what seems to us the 
proper vehicle for rendering Anglo-Saxon verse. 
Ever since the promulgation of Sievers’s theo- 
ry, with its a, b, c, d, e-feet, two points are 
clear : first, that previous conceptions, or mis- 
conceptions, will have to be discarded ; second, 
that the Anglo-Saxon (or rather primitive 
Teutonic) system cannot be made to fit into any 
other system, classic or modern. We must 
content ourselves with an approximation, and it 
seems to us that the modern translator of An- 
glo-Saxon verse can scarcely do better than 
adopt the easy-going rhythmical four-beat 
measure common in popular poetry of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and sanc- 
tioned even by Spenser in the * Shepherd’s Cal- 
endar,’ ‘‘ These wisards welter in welth’s 
waves ” (July, 197) may serve asa model. We 
should have a line with a strongly marked 
cwsura, two strongly marked syllables in each 
hemistich, and at least one alliterative sylla- 
ble in each. We believe that these require- 
ments can be satisfied, and at the same time the 
sense rendered closely. Garnett’s lines do not 
satisfy our ear. Verse without terminal 
rhyme should have either an unmistakable 
metrical flow (like that of blank verse, for in- 
stance), or an equally unmistakable alliterative 
flow. It would be supererogation on our part 
to discuss Garnett’s translation as transla- 
tion. Itis clear and scholarly. We have not 
the space for details, much less for fault-find- 
ing. The book will be a help to teacher and 
pupil. 

—Eleven years ago the gentleman who calls 
bimself ‘ Professor Hoffmann ” published * Mo- 
dern Magic,’ by far the best book then existing 
in our language on the fascinating mysteries of 
the conjurer’s art; and since then he has trans- 
lated adroitly, and edited with abundant notes, 
three invaluable works on the same subject by 
the late Robert Houdin, the zreat modern mas- 
ter of the art of magic. In these eleven years 
more mysteries have been evolved, and these 
‘* Professor Hoffmann” now sets forth with his 
wonted skill in a stout volume which he calls 
‘ More Magic’ (George Routledge & Sons). This 
is really a supplement to the earlier work, 
with which it is uniform in size and in its illus- 
trations. As in ‘Modern Magic,’ the author 
begins at the beginning, with the conjurer’s 
table, the servante and the pochette, and with 
the substitutes for these, with his wand and 
with his dress—all of which may be efficient 
aids in the performance of one trick or another, 
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Then in turn he considers card-tricks, with 
and without apparatus ; tricks with coins ; 
with watches and rings, with handkerchiefs, 
and with balls; tricks of divination (including, 
it may be well to note, a true explanation of 
‘*second sight,” so called); tricks with hats ; 
tricks with eggs; and, last of all, more elabo- 
rate stage tricks (including here the ‘t Vanish- 
ing Lady” of M. Buatier de Kolta, one of the 
foremost of Robert Houdin’s followers, and like 
him in his most artistic neatness of combina- 
tion). A comparison of ‘ More Magic’ with the 
books on conjuring written in the first half of 
this century will reveal at once the constant 
eifort of all conjurers towards tbe apparent 
elimination of apparatus. The magician of to- 
day uses quite as many mechanical contri- 
vances as his predecessor of fifty years ago, 
but he seems to use few or none. The tone of 
Professor Hoffmann’s book is manly and plea- 
sant, and his hearty praise for his contempo- 
raries is not to be overlooked. 


ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION OF JEFFER- 
SON.—L 


History of the United States of America dur- 
ing the First Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson. By Henry Adams, 2 vols. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1889, 

Mr. ADAMS enters at once upon the historical 
task set before him in these volumes without a 
word of formal preface or of formal introduc- 
tion. Nor was it needful that he should make 
any such sign, by way either of indicating 
his historical point of view or of proving his 
special competency to deal with this period in 
our political annals. To those who are fami- 
liar with his former writings it is enough to 
say that prefatory hints of the most significant 
kind as to the author’s maniére de voir may be 
found in his excellent biography of Albert Gal- 
latin, in his careful edition of Gallatin’s works, 
in his vivid sketch of John Randolph, and in 
his study of ‘ New England Federalism.’ And 
he could well dispense with the words of a 
formal introduction when in six whole chap- 
ters, crowded with descriptive facts and illu- 
mined with philosophical comment, he has con- 
structed a fitting portal through which the 
reader may approach the Jeffersonian epoch. 
In these most suggestive chapters Mr. Adams 
discusses the physical and the economical con- 
ditions of the problem which nature had placed 
before the founders of our Government at the 
beginning of the Federal Union; the salient 
characteristics of the American people in point 
of their social and moral evolution at the pe- 
riod of Jefferson’s accession to the Presidency: 
the peculiarities of intellect manifested re- 
spectively by the inhabitants of New England, 
of the Middle States, and of the Southern 
States; and, finally, the ideals (ideals working 
all the more surely to a predestined end be- 
cause working without a clear collective con- 
sciousness) which even at that early day were 
forcing their subtile influence through the ap- 
parently hard and repulsive elements of a raw 
social order. 

These introductory chapters are so striking 
and so philosophical that we could have wished 
for still another chapter, which should have 
been devoted to a descriptive analysis of the 
elements of party formation in the United 
States, that the real nature and the true pro- 
portions of the antithesis between the old Fede- 
ralists who framed the Constitution and the 
Republicans who effected ‘‘the revolution of 
1800 might have been set before the reader in 
a clearer light. Without some such analysis 
the reader is left to pick his way in the dark 
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through the nexus of events and logic of ideas 
which led to the election of Jefferson. Theser- 
vices of the Federalist party were so immense, 
the roll of its heroes, confessors, and martyrs 
—Washington, John Adams, Marshall, Jay, 
Hamilton—is so splendid with great names, and 
yet its fall from power was so deep, and the 
popular obloquy which subsequently over- 
whelmed it was so universal and permanent 
under the long ascendancy of the Jeffersonian 
democracy, that some theory of political 
causation should have been formally pro- 
pounded in explanation of so startling a result. 
It would seem to have been a natural prologue 
to the swelling scenes so dramatically exhibit- 
ed by Mr. Adams. We venture this sugges- 
tion the more confidently because, in another 
place—in his Life of Gallatin—Mr. Adams has 
expressed the conviction that the dissidence 
of opinions and passions between the Federal- 
ist and the Republican parties was so wide, at 
least in the day of their sharp cleavage, that 
any attempt of the historian ‘‘to imagine a 
possible middle ground” for the conciliation 
of their acts and motives, as alike patriotic 
and wise, can oaly have for its effect to ‘‘ make 
both parties ridiculous.” Especially would it 
seem that the stirring epoch of transition 
between the old political order and the new 
might have been unfolded to us by lifting the 
curtain on the political combinations which 
threatened for a time not only the defeat of 
Jefferson in the House of Representatives, but 
the very existence of the Government. The 
Federalist decadence and the damaging co- 
quetry of the Federalists with Burr—facts 
which fill so large a place in these pages—-might 
there have been seen in the first hot ferment of 
a soured and despondent patriotism. 

Bidding a truce to all such preliminary dis- 
cussions, Mr. Adams begins his narrative with 
the day when Jefferson ascended the steps of 
the Capitol to take the oath of oflice as Presi- 
dent of the United States. If upon most of the 
political questions comprised within the first 
term of Jefferson’s Administration, the author, 
as already intimated, has shown his hand in 
the works we have named, this fact does not 
suftice at all to bate the interest which the in- 
telligent reader will take in the present his- 
tory. The historic point of view differs in 
scope, in scheme, and in critical method from 
that of the biographer. And, besides, a great 
mass of new materials has been put in requisi- 
tion for the preparation of this treatise. The 
unpublished archives of the French and Eng- 
lish State Departments as well as of our 
own have been laid under contributior. The 
springs of many a movement which were be- 
fore obscure are here brought to sight, and 
thus the reader is helped to follow the logic of 
events with an order which has gained lucidity 
from new discoveries, and, we may add, with 
a philosophy which has gained new insight 
from a widened historical perspective. 

In his portraiture of Jefferson’s character, it 
is plain that Mr. Adams has tried to practise 
the strictest impartiality. Indeed, this virtue 
is sometimes so strenuous, not to say con- 
strained, in its forms of manifestation as to 
suggest that the writer finds no little difficulty 
in letting the grace have its perfect work—so 
intractable and so complicated does he find the 
character under his hand. It has been plea- 
santly said of Cousin that he fell desperately in 
love with Mme. de Longueville by force of long 
writing and thinking about ber, although that 
yellow-haired and biue-eyed beauty, half a mon- 
daine heroine and half a Jansenist saint, had 
been dead and buried nearly two hundred years, 
The Tory critics never cease complaining that 
Macaulay always brings his ‘‘ rage of advoca- 
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cy” into the grand assize of history whenever 
Whig King William is arraigned at the bar of 
judgment. Motley takes no pains to conceal 
the glow of fine enthusiasm with which he is 
inspired by the contemplation of William the 
Silent. Mr. Adams is determined to keep bis 
mind clear from all such illusions of hero wor 
ship, simply cannot 
make up his mind concerning Jefferson's real 
cbaracter, so mixed and various are the ele 
ments which compose it. 


because he absolutely 


Conceding that the 
sage of Monticello, according to all the re 
ceived standards of greatness, must be pro 


nounced ‘‘ a great man”; 
to the Presidency he claimed the place of an 


that on his accession 


equal between Pitt and Bonaparte in the sphere 
of European politics, and in the sphere of home 
politics made himseif such an idol of the peo- 
ple that for eight long years he appeared to be 
itself’; that he 
Washington with the power of a King while 


“the Government ruled in 
practising, as all typical Virginians did, ‘* the 
austerity of Cato and the simplicity of Ancus 
Marcius”’; that he was the representative of an 
“ideal purity” in American polities -conced- 
ing all this, Mr. Adams never allows the reader 
tolose from his view the ‘seamy side’ in 
Jefferson’s mental and 
at least as that seamy side appeared to hostile 
critics as Marshall, 
venomous enemies as rancorous as 
Thompson Callender. 

An “aristocrat” by birth, and, for the times 
in which he lived, ‘‘ excessively refined” in his 
tastes, yet theoretically the most thorough 
paced of democrats ; delighting in the intel 
lectual life of science and art, yet ‘‘ superficial 
in his knowledge anda martyr to the disease 
of omniscience ” 
artistic and literary form betraying itself in 
his writings (‘the sure mark of intellectual 
whispers Mr. Adams), 
‘*seldom writing a page without 
himself to attack”; a man of affairs who 
ventured boldly on the stormy ocean of polities, 
and yet so “feminine” in his mental 
tution that he ‘‘ yearned for love and praise,” 
and such a theorist that 
to ‘risk the fate of mankind on the 
of a reasoning process which was far from 
certain in its details”; with instincts which 
led him to ‘‘ widen the bounds of every intel 
lectual exercise,” yet narrowing the theoreti- 
cal scope of the Federal Goverument in which 
he was the chief actor ; 
to the faith of his life,” 
are to be believed") indulging 
in ‘‘ misstatements of fact,” in ‘‘ exaggerations 
or equivocations” of speech, and in the ** kind- 
ly prevarications™ of political complaisance ; 
exhibiting a rare ‘‘ consistency 1n his career,” 
yet making that consistency the more remark 
able because of the ‘‘ inconsistencies of the mo 
ment” with which his career was attended ; 
with a “ gentle optimism ” in his theory of 
litical conduct, liable to ‘‘ outbursts of 
temper” in both his official and his private 
discourse ; “ pure in both his private and pub 
lic life,” yet called again and again to defend 
himself against ** large numbers of his worthi- 


despised him 


moral temperament 


eandid as John and to 


James 


; with a subtile feeling for 


sensuousness, ~ yet 


exposing 


consti 


he was prepared 


chances 


unswervingly “true 


yet (‘if his enemies 


occasionally 


po- 
yet 


est fellow-citizens, who 
as they did the vermin they trod upon "— 
Thomas Jefferson seems to Mr. Adams a bun 
dle of ‘contradictions Yet it is these very 
** contradictions,” he says, which have always 
made the character of Jefferson ‘'a fascinating 
study,” because ‘“‘in any other man such con- 
tradictions would have argued dishonesty.” 
‘* Almost every other American statesman,” 


adds the writer, ‘‘might be described in a 
parenthesis A few broad strokes of the 
brush would paint the portraits of all 
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the early Presidents, with this exception, 
and a few more strokes would answer 
for any member of their many Cabi 
nets: but Jefferson could be painted only 


touch by touch with a fine pencil, and the per 
fection of the likeness depends upon the shift 
flicker of 
Yet thi 


it so hard to 


ing and uncertain its semi-transpa 


Mr 


Was 


rent shadows” man, whom 
Adams 


able in some way to impress bis personality on 


tinds understand, 


the great mass of the American common peo 


ple with a power and universality which pro 


ed him level tothe popular sense. It was un 
der the Administration of Jefferson that the 
American people became democratic in their 
habits, beliefs, and ideas. Mr. Adams admits 


that it was largely through the influence of 
this that 


was made in the national mind and temper 


enigmatical man a radical change 


“As ademocrat,” he says, “Jefferson's social 
success Was sweeping and final” 
may be 


the 


it seems to us that much useful light 
shed on this mystery if we grope for it in 
living elements of party formation at that pe 
riod, instead of hunting for ** contradictions 
in JetYerson’s character Tallevrand thought 
it a supreme proof of Alexander Hamilton's 
perspicacity in politics that, even from his re 
mote point of view, he had been able to 


vine Europe “—that is, to form an intuitive 


presage of the political forces required for the 
repression of European democracy, after the ex 
ample set and the lesson taught by the French 


Revolution. In like manner it may be said of 
¢ 


Jefferson that, more than other statesmen 

his time, he ‘‘divined America that is, 
formed an intuitive presage of those evolu 
tionary forces in the American mind whi 

soon left the position of the old Federalists 
completely out of sight, like “a half-way 
house between the European past and the 


American future,” to use the striking phras 
Mr. Mr 


that Jetferson—‘* this most active-minded and 


Adams Adams chronicles the fae 


sanguine of Virginians "--was the inventor of 
the tirst scientific plough in the United States, 
that he loved to dispert with 


and we know 


scientific discussions, as if he had already some 
ast of the truth, 
Adams, that the ft 


United States was boum 





Ss lmpressively ex 


dim foree 


pounded by Mr ure of the 





iup with the achieve 


ments of science and in 





that he had a clear forecs , 
tendencies which were destined to unfold them 
ng us in | >and larger measures 


selves am 


of trustin the capacity of the people for self- 
government. 

Mr. Adams ex} 
ence developed more and more the capacity of 
the old 


fashioned conservatism of the Federalist epoch 


lains tous that as modern sci- 


man to control the forees of nature, 


vanished from American society, and if it still 


reappeared oceasionaliy in a few venerable 


men who wore black coats, silk stockings, sil 
ver buckles, and powdered hair, it was, he says, 
only as the ‘stripes which sometimes reappear 
in the mule,” to show the antiquity of its ani- 
maltype. ‘‘ Every foreigner and Federalist,” 
says Mr. Adams, ‘‘ agreed that Jefferson was a 
man of illusions, dangerous to society, and un- 
bounded in power of evil,” but, as he suggest- 


ively adds, “if this view of his character was 


right, it only proved that there was a vein of 
idealism in the national character of the Ame- 
rican people ; for it is very certain that Jeffer- 
son's opinions, in one form or another, were 
shared by a majority of the American people.’ 
Recognized in his day as the chosen representa- 
tive of what Mr. Adams calls ‘the elusive 
spirit of American democracy,” and incurring 
on this ground much severe opprobrium from 
the clergy of New England, he was so full of 
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this spirit, and so greatly dreaded his own re- 
putation as a ‘‘ visionary,” that he seldom or 
never, says the author, ‘uttered his whole 
He had, more than anybody, the 
democratic spirit of everybody who cherished 
high bopes and large aspirations for tbe eleva- 
tion of humanity. While the Federalists were 
hard to shock by excesses of Government, but 


thought.” 


were easily shocked by excesses of the people, 
Jefferson was hard to shock by excesses of the 
people, but was easily shocked by excesses of 
Government. His faith in the people was sim- 
ple. It is true there was much shrewd politi- 
cal worldliness in all this simplicity of doc- 
trine, and it is true, as Mr. Adams says, that 
all of Jefferson’s hopes for the political future 
of man were based on the processes of a natu- 
ral evolution ; but this only shows that his in- 
tuitive presage of the coming age was even 
more ‘scientific’ than he knew. 

Mr. Adams cites again and again the saying 
of Hamilton, in a moment of political petulance, 
‘*Your people, sir—your people is a great 
beast!” What Hamilton said in his haste, 
men like Fisher Ames, and George Cabot, and 
Jobn Adams were saying at their leisure. ‘‘ De- 
mocracy cannot last,” cried Ames, ‘I hold 
democracy inits natural operation to be the 
government of the worst,” cried Cabot. ‘I 
doubt whether the love of liberty in the soul of 
man is much more rational, generous, or social, 
than it is in the soul of a wolf,” exclaimed John 
Adams, ‘except in so far as it is enlightened 
in man by the experience, reflection, education, 
and civil and social institutions which are at 
first produced, and constantly supported and 
improved, by a few—that is, by the nobility.” 
Such atrabilious expressions as these prove 
nothing against the patriotism of the Federalist. 
leaders, except that their patriotism had soured 
on their stomachs. The leaders of the Federal- 
ist party seemed to themselves like so many 
Catos in Romuli force, to use the phrase of 
Cicero in one of his letters, or, as Gouverneur 
Morris expressed it with his characteristic 
humor, the Federalist of the later period ‘‘ was 
in the awkward position of aman who con 
tinues sober after ail the company are under 
the table.” The Federalist leaders who blurted 
out barsh commonplaces against ‘‘ democracy” 
were only showing how sober they kept in the 
revelry of the democratic debauch. 

But such expressions as these, accompanied 
as they often were with the theoretical defence 
of monarchy,” seemed to Jefferson quite suf- 
ficient to justify his statement that ‘the po- 
litical revolution of 1800 was as real a revolu- 
tion in the principles of our Government as 
that of 1776 was in its forms.” Mr. Adams 
seeks to minimize this pretension, and argues 
acutely, in the light of Jefferson’s administra- 
tive measures, that it is ‘‘ hard tosee how any 
President could have been more Federalist than 
Jefferson himself”; that he reached out his 
hand to grasp the Executive powers he had 
once denounced ; that by the Louisiana treaty 
he gave a fatal wound to “ strict construction,” 
and converted the Constitution into a piece of 
‘blank paper”; that by subsequent proceed- 
ings under that act he identified himself with 
“the despotic acts of consolidated European 
governments”; and, finally, that ‘he who 
nearly dissolved the bonds of society rather 
than allow his predecessor to order a danger- 
ous alien out of the country ina time of threat- 
ened war, made himself monarch of the new 
| Louisiana] territory, and wielded over it, 
against its protests, the powers of its old 
> But even after Mr. Adams bas sped 
all these sharp arrows at his quarry, he will 
still find it difficult to argue against the truth 
of his own saying, that, ‘‘as a democrat, Jef- 


kings.’ 
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ferson’s social success was sweeping and final.” 


Whatever may have been the direct or the in- 
direct effect of any of Jefferson’s administrative 
measures in federalizing the Government, we 
belleve it will be impossible to point to any 
measure which was originated by him for the 
purpose of giving ‘‘energy” to the Govern- 
ment against the States or the people. A policy 
like that, for instance, of the Federalist Oliver 
Wolcott, when, as Auditor of the Treasury 
under Alexander Hamilton, he argued in fa- 
vor of taxing the people simply to make the 
people feel the power of the Government, 
even if the money raised by such taxation 
had to be buried, is inconceivable under the 
Administration of Jefferson; and a simple fact 
like this measures the wide interval there was 
between the old Federalist régime, even before 
it had run to seed, and the nascent Republican- 
ism which opened its new era in our annals, 
Whatever else may be said in just praise or 
dispraise of the latter, the American people 
were certainly republicanized under Jefferson, 
[t has been common to complain that be did 
his work under this head only too well. 

Mr. Adams, however, complains that the 
energy of Jefferson’s reforming zeal was 
soon exhausted, and that in the ever-in- 
creasing momentum impressed on the machine 
of government by the drift and pressure of 
events, the point of his departure was soon lost 
from sight. And one event there was which, 
above all others, operated, the writer thinks, 
achange in the character of the Government 
by killing the doctrine of ‘‘ strict construc- 
tion” in the house of its friends, and by chang- 
ing the old-established balances of the Consti- 
tution. We refer to tife purchase of Louisiana. 

The history of the Louisiana purchase is told 
in these volumes for the first time with a ful- 
ness of detail which supplies missing links in 
that great transaction. Mr. Adams takes us 
behind the scenes in his expicrations. The 
figures who here act the foremost part—Napo 
leon and Talleyrand, Jefferson and Madison, 
Chancellor Livingston and Monroe, Don Carlos 
1V. of Spain and Toussaint L’Ouverture of St. 
Domingo, Queen Defia Maria Luisa and Godoy, 
Pichon and Bernadotte, Leclere and Rocham- 
beau, Edward Stevens and Tobias Lear, Mo- 
rales and Laussat—are put on the stage with 
all the vividness of personal character and 
with all the involutions which belong to this 
dramatic episode in our annals; and not in our 
annals alone, but also in those of Europe as 
well. 

The rumor that Spain had retroceded Louisi- 
ana to France was bruited in Europe in the 
early part of the year 1801. The motives which 
inclined Napoleon to extort this transfer are to 
be found in certain colonizing schemes which, 
as devised by Talleyrand, had become ‘a 
darling object” in the mind of the First Con- 
sul, lt was supposed that he saw in Louisiana 
‘‘a new Egypt,” a vast colonial dependency 
which would serve as a counterpoise to British 
India, a theatre for fresh military adventures, 
a new world for the moderna Alexander to 
conquer, a place of exile for intractable revolu- 
tionists, and a Botany Bay for state criminals. 
With the prestige of Spain behind him in the 
New World, and with the mines of Mexico at 
his command, Louisiana offered him a coigne of 
vantage for the expansion of French power up 
the valley of the Mississippi, where, by culti- 
vating alliances with warlike Indian tribes, he 
might hold the balance of power between the 
“ Anglican” and the “ Gallican” politics of the 
United States, and might even threaten the 
British possessions in Canada. The disastrous 
essay of Maximilian under Napoleon III. finds 
its prelude in this great project of Napoleon I. 
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It was easy enough for Great Britain, as well 
as the United States, to see the embroilments 
to which the French occupation of Louisiana 
would inevitably lead, It virtually nullified 
the results of the Seven Years’ War as ended 
by the Treaty of 1765. The Western States 
trembled for the safety of their commerce if a 
strong Power like France were entrenched at 
New Orleans, The Southern States trembled 
for the safety of their slave property, already 
put in danger by French propagandism in the 
West Indies. New England was disturbed be- 
cause, with her Federalist proclivities, she 
hated the vision of ‘‘infidel France” at our 
doors. 

Readers familiar with the state papers of 
that time are aware that St. Domingo was the 
pivot of the whole Napoleonic movement for 
the occupation of Louisiana. ‘St. Domingo 
was the only centre,” says Mr. Adams, ‘‘ from 
which the measures needed for rebuilding the 
French colonial system could radiate.” Hence 
it came to pass that Toussaint L’Ouverture had 
to be crushed before Bonaparte could reach 
Louisiana. Mr. Adams tells the tragic story 
of Toussaint with a pathos inspired by the fact 
that, for a time, ‘‘ he exercised on our history 
an influence as decisive as that of any European 
ruler.” The reader is here indebted to the 
learned historian for much new research—a 
statement which we make with only the 
more cordiality because there are a few points, 
in the subsequent stages of the narrative, 
where we find it difficult toaccept Mr. Adams's 
point of view. For instance, he tells us that 
the instructions of Madison to Livingston on 
the subject of the rumored retrocession of 
Louisiana to France ‘tare remarkable for their 
mildness.” We are aware that Madison has 
generally been commended for the ‘‘ mild wis- 
dom” which Horace praises in the Roman 
statesman Llius, but we should not look to 
Madison’s despatch on this topic for a typical 
specimen of that characteristic quality. On 
September 28, 1801, in a despatch which seems 
tame to Mr. Adams, Madison writes to Living- 
ston that, in view of the rumored transfer, 
such a change of neighbors in Louisiana was a 
matter of ‘momentous concern,” which had 
engaged ‘‘the most serious attention of 
the Executive”; that if the transfer bad 
really been made, it was liable to lead to 
‘eoliisions” which would jeopard the ‘‘ har- 
mony and confidence” then existing be- 
tween the United States and France; that 
in case of war between France and Eng- 
land the Western States would come in danger 
of being ‘‘embroiled by military expeditions be- 
tween Louisiana and Canada,” while ‘“ inquie- 
tudes would be excited in the Southern States, 
whose numerous slaves had been taught to re- 
gard the French as the patrons of their 
cause”; and, finally, that a French neighbor- 
hood in Louisiana, by the ‘‘ jealousies and ap- 
prelensions” it tended to inspire, might turn 
the thoughts of the American people towards 
‘a closer connection” with England, and pro- 
duce a ‘‘crisis” in which a very valuable part 
of the French dominions would be ‘‘exposed to 
the joint cecupation of a naval and territorial 
Power”—that is, of England and the United 
States combined against France. It seems to 
us that a despatch of this kind is not wanting 
in either pith or purpose, even if it does end 
with a recommendation that nothing should 
be said or done ‘‘ unnecessarily to irritate our 
future neighbors,” and that if France could be 
induced to concede the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, and to cede the Floridas to the 
United States, it might ‘‘ contribute to recon- 
cile the United States to an arrangement in 
itself much disrelished by them.” We find in 
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this despatch the germ of every argument 
used by the United States in the subsequent 
stages of the negotiation, even to the extreme 
menace of a British alliance. 

The treaty of cession was signed on the 
30th of April, 1808, and covered the whole of 
Louisiana as Spain had possessed it. Mr. Adams 
thinks it difficult to penetrate the motives of 
Napoleon in making the great surrender of 
what had been ‘‘a darling object.” It is, in- 
deed, difficult to pronounce on the secret mo- 
tives of an arbitrary ruler. Livingston tells 
us that there never was a government with 
which less could be done by negotiation than 
with France at this epoch, because ‘‘one man 
He adds that the ‘‘ sense of 
every reflecting man in Paris was against the 


was everything.” 


First Consul’s colonizing schemes, though no- 
body had the courage to tell him so.” But it 
was for this very reason that Livingston be- 
lieved the drift of events, in case of war be- 
tween England and France, would prove too 
strong for Bonaparte. Months before the ces- 
sion was made, he wrote to Madison that, but 
for the uneasiness the matter excited at home, 
it would give him none, because he was per- 
suaded that the whole business would end in 
the relinquishment of the country to the United 


States. When the outbreak of war between 
France and England was imminent, Lord 


Whitworth, the British Ambassador at Paris, 
wrote that the United States were likely to 
reap ‘the first fruits” of England’s disagree- 
ment with Napoleon. Mr. Addington had 
told Rufus King that one of the first steps of 
the British Government, on the outbreak of 
war with France, would be to seize Louisiana 
—a well-known eventuality, which kindled the 
eagerness of the United States to buy and of 
France to sell. It would seem, therefore, as if 
the overpowering pressure of political events 
had dominated the whole situation, and that 
we are dispensed from the necessity of groping 
for an explanation in the secret recesses of 
Sonaparte’s mind. This fact explains, too, 
why Bonaparte felt compelled to sell the whole 
of Louisiana, instead of ceding only New Or- 
leans and the Floridas, for which Livingston 
had been chaffering. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—IV. 

THERE is a novelty ina story of our civil war 
told from a Confederate standpoint which of 
itself lends a peculiar interest to Mr. G. A. 
Henty’s ‘With Lee in Virginia’ (Scribner & 
Weiford). The author has succeeded fairly 
well, not merely in making an entertaining 
tale full of exciting incident, but also in giv- 
ing some local color to it. As his hero only 
takes part in the battles in which the Confede- 
rates were victors, as Bull Run, Fredericks- 
burg, and Chancellorsville, we fear that his 
English readers will be at some loss to know 
why the Confederacy did not succeed in the 
end. His account of slavery, also, is far too 
favorable, ignoring, for example, the fact of 
the breeding of slaves for sale, the greatest 
dishonor which slavery brought upon Virginia 
in those days. Mistakes are comparatively 
few, the most important being the statements 
that the Constitution was formed in 1778, that 
Kansas seceded and joined the South, and that 
the Monitor had two turrets. Northern boys, 
moreover, would dispute the assertion that the 
Monitor withdrew first from the contest with 
the Merrimac, and they would indignantly 
deny the truth of the allegation that by Sher- 
man’s troops ‘the town of Columbia was oc- 
cupied, sacked, and burned, the white men and 
women and even the negroes being horribly 
ill treated.” 














The 


Mr. Willis J. 
(Dodd, Mead & 
history of the 
civil war. The 
as all the important events of the first half of 


Nation 


Abbot's ‘ Battle-Fields of 61° 
Co.) 
army 


is the first volume of a 
operations during the 


title is somewhat misleading, 


1862 are narrated, the book ending with the 
close of McClellan's Peninsular campaign. It 
is well written and entirely free from any 
partisan spirit. The 
his descriptions of the battles, just enough de 
tail being to them 
interesting, and occasionally exciting, but not 


author is at his best 


in 


given make thoroughly 
We have 
the 


troops on the Star of the West are given as 


so much as to confuse the reader. 


noticed several slight errors; for instance, 


2,000 instead of 250, and the Confederate force 


Roanoke Island was 2,500, not 25,000. It 
was Gen. Parke (not Parker 
one of the brigades on this expedition, while 
Gen. T. L. Crittenden played such a valiant 
part at the battle of Shiloh that it is a pity he 
The 


got up, with some twenty 


on 


who commanded 


is disguised under the name Cullenden. 
book is handsomely 
eight full-page illustrations and a few maps, 
but we regret the lack of an index. 

Few callings excel that of our deep-sea fish- 
ermen in its varied dangers and hardships. 
These are most graphically described in Mr 
Kirk Munroe’s ‘ Dorymates’ (Harper & Bros 
** Breeze” McCloud, a very winning lad, cou 
rageous and unselfish, is picked up at sea by 
a Gloucester fishing schooner when an infant, 
and adopted by the captain. 
old enough, he ships for a cruise for early 
mackerel off Cape Hatteras. During the next 
few months one adventure follows another in 


As soon as he is 


rapid succession, bringing in ‘almost all the 
befall a 
Several times he goes adrift ina dory, is 


misfortunes which could fisherman 
lost in 
the fog, caught by the ice, imprisoned in an 
iceberg, seized by an octopus, as well as kid 
napped and shipwrecked. 

For one thing we can heartily commend Mr 
J. T. Trowbridge’s new story, ‘ The Adventures 
of David Vane and David Crane’ (Boston: D 
Lothrop Co.), namely, its 
the pleasures and advantages of a 


At this day, when the set of the current is all 


warm advocacy of 


ountry life 


towards the town, it is refreshing to read 
city boy who prefers work on a farm to being 
aclerk inastore. Thestory is interesting and, 
at times, amusing, the two Davids being mis- 
taken for each other with a resulting 
of The little country girl Hul 
an original and very attractive ch 


‘comedy 
errors.” lah is 
iracter, as is 
also David Vane, who, glad tu say, 
makes a great success as a f: 

‘Lotus Bay: A Summer on Cape Cod,’ by 
Laura PD. Nichols D. Lothrop ¢ 
is a pleasant book for young people 
minds us of 
custard, jelly, cake, and almonds, 


we are 


armer 


Boston: 


those culinary combinations of 





essary relation to 


which seem to have no ne 
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in mingling do not sug 


one another, vet which 


gest incongruity. There is no clims 
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life t 


no story properly s 
mixture of bits of 
information, moral teact 
than precept, and occas 





poetical quotations, Tt 
the book sl 
embellished by attractive if not 
illustrations. 
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WS UNVarying good ts 


by Rev. Robert 


those well-meaning books which, as a Christ 


mas present, do not 
feelings of gratitu 
author's design 
more pains in carrying 
made a useful and stimul 
chosen, 


waken any very profound 
rdinary The 


le in the o t 
is excellent, and if he had taken 


OY. 
it out, he would have 
ating work. He bas 


throw together a 


however, simply to 
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. 
large mass of biographical notes with very lit 
tle attempt at any order or arrangement be 
yond that of the professions, prefacing at 
closing the chapters with a few conventi 
comments or quotations, It is difficult to se 
whv some of these notes have found th. wa 
into bis pages, as thi-, for instance: ** Ture 
1611-1675) studied the art of war under I 


Maurice, who was his uncle, at 





to high command, and got a marshal’s bat 
in the camp for the ach SVE 

His omissions are jliite He saves 
nothing, for example, ’ is g 
nius Karatiére, wl tive « i 
speak French, Latin, and Dutch with ease a 
read Greek fluentiv, and, when about elev 
translated from the Hebrew Tudela’s ‘I rs 
rium.’ On the other hand, we ha read wit 
much interest his a unt of Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, who appears in tl hapter hea 
‘Young Prose Writer \ RG tl 
hings Dr. Steel savs At tw v-t ‘ 
he was acknowledged to be ¢ ablest a 
voecate of the claims of Lincoln to tl bre 
sideney Mr. Greeley’s life-work is briefly 
summed up as stamping “the character of t 
Tribune; but Mr. Reid, who succeeded him at 
the age of thirtv, improved the paper v i 
the dream of its found * As we sl i here 
read thirty-tive for thirtv, we find the stat 
ment too rhetorical that ‘ the yal 

the complete corps in and out of the office was 


the of Mr. Reid while vet the dew f 


Worn 


youth lay on his brow 








Girls will greatly enjoy ‘Queen Hillegar 
astory addressed to t! by Laura I 
ards (Boston: Estes & 1 at l Ss sweet 
and wholeson with a dist } “ 
without the appeara . y i I 
degardis Graham, the petted v dau 
wealthy parents, finds to her dismav that they 
are for the tirst time to leave! t w 1 
they take a j ney Her sens an R 
fearing that Hilda is getting friv us and 
sballow in her artiticia ty les to 
leave her tt vf r s witl 
her own old nurse, now the wife of a w t 
farmer. The girl, called the queen of her fas- 
tid s set atl e, s to the farm, and 
finds all her t breeding severely stra 
t to eXpress eniv he disda it 
mely surt lings Preparing her 
>» be thoreughiv wret 1, she over 
a ¢ vVersat het wee the far I 
and s wi w 1 Lucy es to 
eXpiain lear rs pia and t ris 
wish to be som wha m “ es 
grows a resolve T ing s al- 
nost too sudd v to be artis but it is very 
welcor and the | K oes with interesting 
ints of her life and pations at the 
far An agr ble hu r pervades the bk 
witl th east ja z n the sense of 
tness 7 finding of the In i jew s per 
4 sa + et I ry ' al 
Swant ind Other Fairy Tales,” adapted 
from the German by Carrie N. Horwitz (D 
Lothrop (¢ s somewhat in the vein of the 
Arabian Nights is the objectionable fea 
tures ey are all f of interest, and the 
English is particularily good: it has not the 
appearance of being a stiff and foreign imita- 
tion of rmother tongue which more literal 
translations from the German are too apt to 
The little illustrations, marginal and 


scattered throughout, are very ex 





pre id often exceedingly humorous. 
It would be hard to say whether ‘ Lil’ (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.) is more ill adapted to 


children or to grown people. The opening 
chapters are by far the best, and these, if any, 


are what the children will care for. But too 
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soon comes the “ Five Years After” chapter, 
when everybody is grown up and the complica- 
tions begin. If this book appeared in a paper 
cover at twenty cents, it would be quite what 
was to be expected. It is merely a mild repe- 
tition of dozens of English stories, in which 
the supposably rightful heir is shown to be not 
such, since an unknown daughter of an elder 
son duly appears from India, that convenient 
habitation tor mysteries. After falling pro- 
perly in love with her and refusing to acknow- 
ledge it through fear of being called a fortune- 
hunter, the hero discovers at last that she is 
alter all not the heiress, because she was sub- 
stituted in infancy for the real cousin, who 
died. Thereupon he joyfully marries her, re- 
solving never to let ber know the facts, The 
language, if bright, is loose and careless to a 
degree. 

Amy Walton’s ‘White Lilac’ (Scribner & 
Welford) isa rather unusually pretty story of 
humble English life There is a touch of real 
pathos where the poor, gentle little girl’s mo- 
ther dies suddenly in ber chair, just as the 
child is being crowned May (ueen, and is ex- 
pec'iag to see her mother’s face every moment 
at the merry-making as the particular delight 
of that exciting day. Her quiet, helpful life 
afterwards with her relatives at Orchards 
Farm shows a Cinderella-like unselfishness, 
Many of the characters are good, Mrs, Wish- 
ing especially, with her helpless, hope!ess ‘* but 
7 dunno,” as a final modification of ber limp 
remarks. Asa whole, the story is entertaining 
and helpful. 

English children may be contented with so 
tame a story as Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘ The Ree- 
tory Children’ (Macmillan). It is certainly in- 
offensive and unexceptionably moral, but is 
utterly lacking in sparkling attractiveness, It 
opens prettily and somewhat tenderly with a 
lonely little girl waiting in a small back parlor 
behind the shop for her mother to be through 
the business and come in to see her and her two 
‘ittle new dolls; but it is prosy throughout. 

Miss Jewett’s ‘ Betty Leicester’ (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) contains no more in- 
cident than the foregoing volume—indeed, it is 
without even so exciting an adventure as the 
narrow escape from drowning which, while 
forming the only relief from the otherwise 
dead level of Mrs. Molesworth’s story, accents 
Biddy’s wilfulness in the most approved 
fashion; yet it possesses the vital touch with- 
out which no incident can impress itself; with 
which the simplest details are imbued with a 
real life of their own, The descriptions of 
country life and scenes are exquisite. There 
are good suggestions to those whose lives have 
become so fixed in a narrow and unchanging 
routine that even the simplest form of enter- 
taining seems momentous and overpowering. 
‘** Wherever you may put two persons, one is 
aiways hostess aud the other always guest,” 
says Betty’s cosmopolitan friend Mrs. Duncan. 
Everything is invested with a simple and 
healthful but constant interest, from the begin- 
ning, Where Betty starts alone, with some mis- 
giving, for Tideshead, to the very last page, 
when she and her father are leaving the quaint 
little village with real regret, albeit to take up 
their wider life once more. 


Winters in Algeria, Written and illustrated 
by Frederick Arthur Bridgman. Harper & 
Bros, 1890, Pp, viii-262, Sq. Svo. 

“An Artist’s Impressions of Algeria’ would 

better describe this attractive book than the 

title which Mr. Bridgman has chosen for it. 

Everything in it has some connection with his 

art, generally growing out of his excursions in 





° 
The Nation. 
search of subjects for pictures, or of his more 
extended sketching-tours, These latter are 
narrated much after the fashion of an ordinary 
book of travels, but all that part relating to 
the city of Algiers consists of a series of de 
tached descriptions, principally of street scenes 
and the life of the humbler classes of the na- 
tives. These are very well done, and, with the 
aid of the numerous excellent illustrations, en- 
able the reader to form a clear idea of certain 
phases of Algerian life and character. We re- 
gret, however, that the author, the first of 
whose winter visits to the province was pald in 
1872, and who is evidently a close and interest- 
ed observer, has not attempted, at least, to 
show what influence French rule has had, dur- 
ing the time which he has known the country, 
upon its resources, the habits of the people, 
their modes of thought, and the way in which 
they regard foreigners. It 1s somewhat re- 
markable that, considering his numerous op- 
portunities, he has thrown so little light upon 
these interesting points, 

The majority of the people, it is evident, still 
object strongly to being painted, and have an 
especial hatred, mixed with fear, of the photo- 
grapher, though thev are not displeased if their 
neighbors’ faces appear upon the canvas, or 
even they themselves, provided it is done with- 
out their knowledge, The curious way in which 
a Moslem will satisfy his conscience in matters 
of religion is well illustrated by an Arab art- 
ist’s method of evading the command of the 
Koran not to make an image of anything that 
has life. One of the mosques in Algiers has a 
‘“lovely little minaret covered with ancient 
tiles, many of which represent birds flying.” 


The birds are full of life, but the artist has | 


traced a line around the neck of each. ‘* Their 
throats are cut, therefore they must be dead! 
Thus his conscience is saved.” Mr. Bridgman 
established very friendly relations with many of 
the Algerians, and was admitted freely to their 
houses. But these were apparently all of the 
poorer class, and we are left in ignorance as to 
whether the houses of the rich were equally 
open to the visits of Christians. The poor, 
however, were not necessarily of a low rank in 
life. ‘Descendants of the best blood, in fact, 
are often found among merchants in a small 
way, who sella few yards of calico, eggs and 
butter, orange-tlower water, and, for one sou 
apiece, strings of orange-blos sms, with an oc- 
sional red geranium attached.” 

The author’s sketching tours, made at differ- 
ent visits, carried him as far as Tunis in the 
east and Tlemcen (not far from the frontier of 
Morocco) in the west. But the most interesting 
of these tours was to Biskra, in an oasis on 
the confines of the Sahara, The starting point 
was the wonderfully picturesque town of Con- 
stantine, perched on the summit of a rock 
which rises perpendicularly nearly a thousand 
feet above the level of the plain. Its curious 
houses and streets, which made the place at- 
tractive to the artist, are fast disappearing be- 
fore the encroaching French buildings,which 
threaten soon to replace the picturesque ele- 
ment and wipe it out for ever by new broad 
boulevards and squares, gravel-walks, trees, 
and hideous barracks.” Biskra is a twenty- 
four hours’ ride by diligence from Constan- 
tine, and to one who imagines Algeria to bea 
land of perpetual summer, it will be a some- 
what disagreeable surprise to read of snow 
and ice by the roadside, and of the traveller's 
joy at finding a blazing fire at an inn wherea 
stop was made for coffee, For hours the road 
lay amid “black bushes, among gray rocks, 
pine-trees and cedars,” a veritable Norway 
landscape and swept by an icy wind, Then, 
within a short distance of Biskra, there was ‘“‘a 
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sudden turn at the bottom cf the hill,” and 
Mr. Bridgman was ‘‘in a paradise of warmth 
and beauty,” surrounded by groves of almond, 
orange, and lime trees, and a perfect forest of 
date-palms. The principal point of attraction 
in this place was the great café, whose ‘“ ceil- 
ing and walls were entirely hidden by immense 
hand-woven blankets ornamented with every 
conceivable combination of stripe, lozenge, 
and square, and by other draperies used by the 
women as part of their costume. The palm- 
trunk pillars, surrounded by a circular bench 
and supporting the roof, were wound round 
and festooned with printed calicoes; and color- 
ed-paper lanterns gave a charming soft light 
over the assembly.” 

Excursious were made from this point into 
the desert, during one of which the author was 
overtaken by a sand-storm, which he describes 
in a very vivid manner. He is at his best, 
however, in his descriptions of interiors, and 
we will close our notice of his very entertain- 
ing volume with this account of a house in a 
desert village: 


‘*They sat in a circle, young and old, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, wife, and several 
children, all dipping into the wooden dish 
which stood on its own pedestal in their midst. 
Kids and young dogs were also poking their 
nosas under the children’s arms, looking with 
longing eyes of expectancy. Their horse, a 
fine gray Arab, was eating his grass near 
them, his feet fettered to the ground, close by 
the black hole, just big enough to accommodate 
him, which was on one side of the humble 
dwelling, and in which he could be kept by a 
rope across the entrance. Streaks of sunlight, 
making solid beams of the blue smoke, fell on 
a multitude of utensils of all sorts. There was 
a handmill made of two flat and round granite 
stones, the top stone turning on a pivot by a 
handle on one side, and placed on a sheepskin, 
which caught the yellow flour,” 
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Edited by 
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repro duction of it.” —krom the Preface. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


LL2 Fi. Ud} th Ave., New York. 
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AND Husrory, 


HOLIDAY 


ADVENTURE 


The Red Mountain of Alaska. 


By Witurs Boynp ALLEN. An exciting narrative of a 
trip through this most interesting but littl known 
country with accurate description of the same, full 
of adventures vividly portrayed by origina! illustra 
tions by F. ft. Merrill and others. 1 vol., cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. 


The Boys of 1812 


By Pror. J.R. Sorry. Traces the development of the 
American Navy from Kevolutionary times down to 
and through the warof 1812. As all boys know, or 
should Know, the haat battles of that war were 
fought on the water. ully iti us tr ited, 1 vol 
illuminated covers, $1.75, cloth, $2 

Uniform with this volume in style ind price and by 
the same author is the SAJLOR BOYS OF '6/, which 
treats of the Civil War. 


Hunting in the Jungle 


WITH GUN AND GUIDE. By WARREN F. KELLOGG, An 
exciting and amusing Series of adventures in search 
of large game— gorillas, elephants, ie Aa? and lions. 
10U illustrations, 1 vol., cloth, giit, $2.50. 


The Boys of ‘61, 


Or Four YEARS OF FIGHTING. A record of personal ob- 
servation with the Army and Navy from the battle 
of Bull Run to the fall « fk lenmond. By C. Cari 
TON COFFIN, author of the ‘loys of ’76.’ bully illus- 
trated. 1 vol., illuminated covers, $1.75, cloth, €2.50. 


Self-made Men. 


B y HARR IET BEECHER STOWF, author of ‘Uncle Tom's 
‘abin.’ ete. Condensed biographies of men fa 
pase in American history, such as Lincoln, Grant, 
Sumner, Garrison, Wilson, Eli Whitney, Blatne, ete, 
Ill ustr ited With steel portraits. 1 vol., Svo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.50, 


Zigzag Journeys in British 
Isles. 


By H. BuTTeERWORTH. With exeursions ar one th e 
lakes of Ireland and the hills of Seotland. Full of 
stories of history and romance, Over J00 eae 
tions. Uluminated covers, $1.75, cloth, £2.25, Over 

volumes of this series have been already soid, 
The other volumes are Zigzag Journeys in the Anti 
podes, India, Sunny South, Levant, Aeadia and New 
France, Northern Lands, Occident, ! cient, in Classic 
Lands, and in Europe. 


The knockabout Clubin Spain. 


By FRED A. OBER. A panorama of Seville, the Gau 
dalquivir, the Palaces of the Moors, the Alhambra, 
Madrid, bull fights, ete. Uluminatea covers, £1.59, 








Cloth, £2.00, Other of the series are ‘the 
knoe kabot it Club in Anitiles, Everglades, 
Tropies, Woods, and Alongshore. 


ae Young Moose Hunters. 


By C. A. STEPHENS, author of the ** Knockabout Club’’ 
“serle s. Withnumerous full-page origimal ilustra- 
tions, An exeliting account of a hunting tp 
through the Maine woods, Uluminated covers, $1.5 


The boys of the Sierras. 


An exciting story of the adventures of three young 
men who go to California in ’4), in search of goi d. 
Fully illustrated. Illuminated covers, $1.25. 


MY DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE BATTLEFIELD, 
FOLLOWING THE FLAG and WINNING His WAY 
By CHARLES CARLETON CoFFIN, author of * The Boys 
of ’61,’ ete. Illuminated covers, $1.25 each, 


Dg on 2 “nN l Fj . 

Feathers, Furs, and Fins. 

By Emma CHENEY, KATE TANNATT Woops, Mrs. D. P, 
SANFORD, and others. <A collection of most fascinat- 
ing stories about birds, fishes ana animals, both 
wild and domestic, with illustrations drawn by the 
best artists and engraved in the finest ; ossible style 
by Andrew. 1 vol., cloth, gilt, 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent I repaid, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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ALCOTT Her Life, Letters, 
Fdited by Fdna Cheney, With port rai ts and views of he Aicoti 4 | 
**Even those most familiar with Miss Aleoct er life will find this atin wi 
was one of the noblest women of her time H er life ts < long stor f self-sacrifice { Z 
tunity of becor quainted with the real f their favorite aut! ess, W e r t ‘ 
wonder and cherished with rever e Tra 
A New B by Mr. PI & 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH. A COMPARISON 
By Philip ilbert Hamerton, author yehi sand Et r *Thouchts t 
Of course, those peop '« ft ith nations who car be tt rR sure Ww ‘ k 
minded and inte nt yple will always attach tt atest import rt ion t b 
jing nature as Phil lip Gt bei rt i tmerton 
CHATA ANI » CHINITA, A Novel Ey Mrs. Louise Palmer Heaven Unifor IN TH \ Vo 
style with ‘Ramona,’ 1 vol., l2mo. Cloth Price, £1.50 ton I ( ¢ 
Ison pot Pra est novels of the day The author has handledat hiv dra LI1 A Stor By tt 
matic episode witt skill, drawn se striking cha ters wit a ‘ife like l 
effect, and caught cleverly the color of ] i hia Press IN HIS NA 
JANE AUST Ry Mrs. Malden amous Wome Series 1 ( this bea fuls 
Price. $1.0 ies .% 
4 FEW MORE VERSES. By Susan idge. 1 limo. Clot Price, £1.00, Without a Country 
\nentirely ! ct aud paniom to the first \ ht rv TH Ww Pe 
a. Ae" new r se 
NEW JUVENILES 
LULU'S LIBRARY y Tonisa M. Ak Volu 3 Clot Pr PWIN 
£1.00, Contai ecollections ef My Childhood,’ by M Al , 
shortiy befor feat ‘ l $ 
THE KINGDOM O MINS. A Tale for Child: of All Ages, By n Hra . i \ i 
SEAS Iliustrated by F. P. Me sinall 4f ith nated boa ¢ 
Bu) ¢ it \ 
A quail faney char i indied Sat, F Ga ‘ 
JUST SIXT] N \ New Volume of Stories. By Susan Coo e. Squ ’ ody 
Cloth. Uni a with ‘What Katy d,’ ‘A Little Count rl,’ et Mr > 
#1. 
rhe ; atmos here is so cultured, the thoughts and instinets of the merry y TH CAN r \ ft 
people are so cor , that, wit it Knowingor realizi it, their inthluence for, 1 Vi 
is as potent us il 8 consi rable.—Jalladium, W it tw " tid w 
AUTHOR’S EDITION OF GEORGE MEREDITH'S NOVELS 
A New and Popular Evition of George Meredith’s Novels Uniformly bound in Library st 
Svo edition, 22.00. Half calf extra, *25.00 per set. 
HE ORDEAL OF RICHARD HAT tY RI MOND 
FEVEREF! SAN NRA iit N 
EVAN HARRINGTON WITTORIA 
DIANA F THE CROSSWAYS THE SHAVING © TA AT ur 
BALZAC’S NOVELS IN ENGHI Ist 
rranslated by KATHARINE RESCO NV LMI t 
DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS., TH} aA | nN A | \ 
PERE G LUT rHE co I rol 
THE RISE AND ALL OF CESA BI ITTEAU LOUIS r. 
COUSIN BETTH COUSIN 
EUGEN]I tRAND! 
Handsome Limo volu Unal nin and e 
NEIV DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE MAILE 1 I ya 
) prepre wpe p . yN 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, , , DUNLON 
rts x ~ roN - ) . ) . “* \ . 
TWENTY CHOICE BOOKS FOR CHRIS TALAS 
44a Ns i i A i ’ we 
. > rT I> \P x ' Tae ae 
FOR ADULTS. FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. ULOREN. 
‘. : r . aiid ose rit STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLD 
MELODIES FROM NATURE. Harm red \ p esque . 
from Wordsworth and beantifully illustr - tt b cea KS 8 x e 
cloth, $5.00; moroe 358 OUR ASTATIC COUSINS 
THE SECRET WAY. er’s most romantic scriptions of the strany pik 
poem, strikingly illust: Small. 8vo, cloth Leonowens, l ¢ 
$3.00; moroeco, $5.00. SWEETBRIER. A : > ; 
A LOST WINTER, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s | let by om tm oe 6 
charming poem of Florida days, with Florida illus ae seats : ‘ 
trations, Oblone4 $3.00 NAVAL CADI BENT ! \s 
, : ee Life in the Navy.’ th St } 
LONGFELLOW RI ME MBRANCE BOOK, A s:ories, yu it ‘ . 
fiiting memorial of t ‘a's fay te poet, wi , eg 1 eTor \ ~ 
portrait and Me rations. Small 4t $1.25 It AR OF PORY PEL! a 
to woulaye, 8 a \ s 
HELPS BY THE WAY. For daily reading S100 
Introduction by Phillips Br s. Cloth. $1.00 OUR TOWN, A gs \ \ \ \ 
‘ = By Margaret Siiney ¢ - 
NBW EVER MOR NING. A Year-book of ean . 
Daily Readings for Girls, Edited by An R ; STORY OF LOUISTANA 
Cloth. ¥€1.0 f sket hoof th str ntic of A 
« ths. ny Maur h , 2 Ss ? 
PANSIES FOR THOUGHTS, Selected from BOYS’ HEROES. tr H \ 
the writings of Mrs, G. Rh, Alden(* Pansy "* Cloth ~ E.E. Ha izmo. 
7o cents, ; : ~ 
caeeeeee : < : THE CHILDKEN ¢ WESTMINS \ 
THE MIGHT OF RIGHT. Epigrammat Se- Stories of y 1g pe ‘ 
lections from Glaistone. #1 Abbey y Ros kK 
At th hookstores ’ A, 4# e 
4 2()P ‘C) ) et See ? 
DD. LOTHR( ( ublishers, Boston. 
Send for Iliustrat Des Lis 
THE Py r ; : Pe T ’ ts { f Exchange or 
oe , 7 S, CHRISTERN and make cable transfers of money to 
\W ashington OOK Chronicle 254 Firth ave., between 28th and 2th Sts., New York Australia, and the West Indien 
: mporter K look stint Mina . ad o ’ tK¢ ot sa asue m 
contains literary and historical arti les, gives: sts of ae ov ng Tat renntts Sa om cee » ~ sien ( r a 7 g credits, availa 
new Government publications, and bargains in stan k ii a een 3 , ph t pa i 
dard, Choice, and rare books. Send for a sample copy eae = —r ac * bans =r wlanteoedpn dy << Bees On 
a t sé ai.¥ s ' : at x > 
W. H. LOWDERMILK €& CO., books recet ved sa eipeig as s as issued I ! : Co., Bankers. 
1424 and 1426 **F’’ Street, Washington, D. C. 
; . PEE 7 2 s ET, NEW YORK 
THEODORE | MUNDORFE, | OP TI- VESTGOTA LAGBOK 
cian, Care of the oh ay Brazilian pebbles, eye- 44 Vv a EST ] URIAT 
glasses, opera-g asses, fleld glasses, ete. A few ¢ $a : e r , . AY CATALOG 
1167 Broadway, New York { S, LSS - , cw pe tag nes 
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ALWAYS " * " * * * 
“©The brightest of the Children’s Maga- 
zines !”’—Springfield Republican. 


The Christmas Number of 


Wide Awake, 


Now rewy, 20 cents, 
than BRIGHTER 
ever BETTER 
before LARGER 


In addition to the usual array of unusual 
attractions, the Christmas WipE AWAKE is 
enlarged sixteen pages to admit Grant Allen’s 
serial of adventure, ‘*Wednesday the 
Tenth,” a tale of the South Pacific. The same 
number opens serials by Hjalmar Hjorth Boye- 
sen and William O. Stoddard, the former a 
story of modern Norse boys, the latter an 
American farm story. 

Howard Pyle, the artist, contributes a ‘‘ La- 
dy-and-Tiger ” sort of story called ‘‘ Lambkin ; 
Was hea Heroora Prig ?’ Postal-card votes 
are invited from all readers, and cash prizes 
are offered for the most telling hundred-word 
arguments on each side. 

Now that photography has been domesti- 
cated as a universal art, ‘‘The Confessions 
of an Amateur Photographer,” by Alexan- 
der Black (opening a series of six laughable 
and practical pictorial papers) is sure of an 
enthusiastic reception. 

Susan Coolidge’s story, ‘Dolly Phone,” 
might fittingly have emanated from Edison's 
laboratory at Menlo Park, since his per- 
fected phonograph plays a prominent part in 
the plot. 

The thrilling Greek story of ‘‘ Cleon,” with 
its dramatic pictures by Garrett, will stir the 
heroic in boys. ‘‘ Children’s Portraits in the 
Louvre” is the beautiful art paper, and ‘‘ The 
Red Velvet Pig” the nonsense story. Then 
there are the Christmas short stories and poems, 
the “ Military Snow Fort” for boys, the re- 
markable **‘ Men and Things ” for all the family, 
and the Funny ‘‘ Mary at Our Entertainment,” 
which will set the country laughing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. * * * And a lot 
more, 


1. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO, 
Raltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 FE. Raltimore St. 148 6th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market apne a, 


STEINWAY 


THE STANDARD PIANOS 
OF THE WORLD! 


U) 


y 





The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
New York. 


BOOKS IN THE _ )Subseription to foreign pe- 
FOREIGN AND riodicals, Tauchnitz kritish 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, ‘ Authors. Catalogues on ap- 
plication. Cari ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 
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THE HIGHEST AWARD of a . GOLD MEDAL, 


AT 


THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINGTON 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


which has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 


Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFE, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
Vy DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
3. School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem- 
ber 19. Mrs. i. ©. LEFERV RE, Princi ipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, 


WE BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 


paratory boarding-school for boys. For informa- 
tion address . F, Harpinea, A.M., (Harv. ys Head Master. 
MA8sSacHUsETTs, Berkshire. 


(= ESTALBON FARM.—Home School for 


, six boys. For cireulars apply to Eb. T, FisuEr. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
POSTON UNI VERSIT Y Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
NHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is espectally attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 


WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL | 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 


/ OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
JOWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for scientific echool, college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8.B, (M.1.T.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
N R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, —Twenty ~_ year begins Oct. 1, 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; : .M. FREEMAN, A. -B. i’ ad Master. 
MASSACHUSRTTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEMY. 
D3 tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boardinge- 
house entirely reorganized ; a few good rooms still 
vacant. For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pn.D. 
MIcniG AN, Orchard Lake. 0 


A ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Select Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth | 


year. Location, thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Special attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without ees For Catalogues address 
Co. J, SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 
NEW YORK, Syracu 
iy RS. ALFRE D ‘WILKINSON’ | 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


| RYN MAWR COLLEGE, TEN MILES | 


from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
applic ation, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


V “S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S | 
i ae French, and German Boarding School | 


for young adies cee Sept. 30, 1889, 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise, 


PREPARA- | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1550 Pine St. 
ny TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day Schoo! for Young Ladies wil! reopen Sept. 26. 


Teachers, etc. 
AA GRADUATE OF PRINCETON, EX- 


perienced in teaching, wishes a few pupils to pre- 
pare for college or selentitic school. Testimonials, Ad 
dress, G., care J. Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Piace, N.Y. 


had unusual success in fitting boys for college 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the prince jpal. 
ship of) a classical! school in a favorable locality. 
A. M., care of the Nation. 





HARLES W. STONE, Tutor ial flar- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


F OLMES HINKLE Yy, A. M., | wu EVE. 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 


School Agencies 


HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Ev 
RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave.,. Chicago 
‘CHERMERHORN’S TEA CH he Ss 
J Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th eerest. Bn. %. 


Tig jOR SALE.—THE GREYLOCK IN- 
stitute School property at South Wil ijamstown, 
| Mass. Property consists of Inst iture building, gvmna 
sium, and thirty-six acresof land. Location unsurpassed 
for healthfulness and beauty. The building was erected 
expressly for school purposes and will accommodate 
sixty pupils. Farm under high cultivation, well stocked 
with fruit trees, and all necessary buildings. For par- 
ticulars address C. H. READ, North Adams, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely — and 
it is soluble. 


Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowrvot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co,, Dorchester, Mass. 


ONEITA 


No water known so fully embodies the medicin: i 
virtues of the best Mineral Waters, and yet is 
Agreeable, Pure, Clear, Sparkling, and Exhilarating 4 
Table Water. 

Send for cireular with analysis. 


ONEITA SPRING 
UTICA, N. Y¥. 
J..M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 


COMPANY, 


| VALE GRADUATE, WHO HAS 
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Cassell & Company's 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Hon. W. E. 


Century: **Itmay even be 
without a parallel.”’ 


Marie Bashkirtseff. 


JOURNAL OF A 
FROM CHILDHOOD TO 


by 


Nineteenth 


nounced 


Gladstone says in the 


pre a 


THE YOUNG AR 
DEATH. 


Mary J. Serrano, with appendix 


rist 


Translated 


describing a visit to Mile. Bashkirtseff, by 
Francois Coppée. One octavo volume, with 


ding, 


Portrait and Illustrations, new style of bin 

gilt top, ete. Price 

Helen Zimmerp says in Blackwood'’s Magazine 
“No one can lay down without emot the 
pages of this diary, in which a human soul has 
voluntarily laid its very inmost tibres bare before 
us.”’ 

**For once I 


2°? 00 





do not marvel at Mr. Gladstone's 


enthusiasm. Surely this cry out of the prave 
wil! make itself fdeard above most of the other 
voices of this eentury,”’ says Lomse Chandler, 


Moulton in the Boston Hera 
Marie Bashkirtseff.’ 
Josephine Lazarus says, 
** The journal of Marie 
Ways a unique bk hinge me 
attempted, and never attempted ¢ 
The whole book is a monume: : 


l, of * The Journal ot 
n Seribner’s Monthly 
Bashkirtseff is in 


ION 


**No interpretation 
faintest justice to this book, 
the Boston Traveller of * The 


cisim can do 
mitist be 


OP Cri 





says urua 
Marie Bashkirtsetf.’ 
a 's - > d4- , 
rhe Song of the Brook. 
By Altred Tennyson, <Atter illustrations by 
Wedsworth Wadsworth, beautifully repro- 
duced in monotones in the highest style of the 


lithographic New 


$2.50, 


art, and elegant binding, 


The popularity of Tennyson's 
Brook * is as lasting as the brool 
on torever.”* From the desi 
cover, Which is as gracetul as 
little picture on the back, it isat 
the gracetul flowing of the | i 


Lines, Ly 











Ie effect of 
the lithographic work is such as to mak 


productions app like original drawings 


Wild Flowers of th 
Coast. 


From original water-color sketches drawn tr 
nature by Emma Homan Thave wut of 
*Wild “lowers of the Rox <\ Mountain ete 


graphed in the hwhest style 


ind in 


‘olors, bevele 


The plates litho 
the art. Bor 
full gilt and « 


style. Price $7 


extra silk finished cloth, 


ad 


A book of unusual beauty. Each plate is hand- 
some enough to be tramed by itself. Leas worthy 
of aplace upon any drawing-room table, and espe- 
cia ly of a careful study from those who culti 
vate flower painting. 


The Magazine of Art. 


Bound volume for iSS9, with 12 ex 


juisite 


ings, photogravures, ete., and several hundred 
choice engravings. Cloth, gilt, $5. full mo- 
rocco extra, $10.00, 

One of the handsomest gift-hooks of the a 





Mother Goose, 


SET TO 


The handsomest juvenile of the year. New ed 
tion. Elegantly done in lithographic ¢ = 
Music by Effie I. Lane. Illustrations by J. 
Louis Webb. New and unique binding, $2.50 
Complete Cat Hoy fy to i tid 


application, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, | 
LIMITED, | 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 


MUSIC. 





To All Who May Be Interested 
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} 


rt 


The best time to arouse the people to an under 
tanding of the fallacies of protection is tl 
resent, During a politicaleampaign politicians 
ppeal to party prejudice, and few men's minds 

ure then opento conviction. THe WEEKLY Post, 
therefore, isengage in the campaign for reve- 
nue reform now, 

THE WEEKLY Post holds that any law whict 
seeks to divert inother 
man’s benetit or plea 
temporarily or fs , 


t 


principle it makes no difference 
spollation isata high or ata low rate, wi her it 
is 47 per cent., or 40 per cent., or 1 per cent. We 
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are Oppose jtogether, forthe same reasor 
that we are Opposed to forced loans, confiseat 
slavery, androbbery., We intend to tight against 
it wherever we find it. 
The experience of en who have bee W ° 
ng for thisreform « tnins the best lessons for 
‘rs. THE WEEKLY Post, there e, invites 
reformers in every part of the country tor t 
the progress of popular opinion andt es 
the best methods of work. Our wishis to ke 
the paper the mouthpiece of the people w ure 
oppressed by taxation Ass ist peor 
themselves become aroused they w ike s rt 
vork of tt present tariff, and w ( 
the best service a perme ( s 
columns ir as prac t 
Wea , , va t y < 
of every k it ! r ry l gt 
work, and that w wait ft the ay i 
anotner 1 i il can an | f ~ t 
every such org Sired f s 
pose. 
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THE MELBOURNE PAPERS: 


Being a Selection from Doe omens in the posses 
sion of Earl Cowper, K. G. Edited by Lloyd C. 
Sanders, B.A. With Preface Earl 
vo, $6.00, 

* Readers of this volume will flndin it much that Is 
new and more that is interesting."’—Daily Telegraph. 

** Throws considerable light on the character of a 
man who, as astatesman and politician, is still some- 
thing of an enigma, and has possibly been much mis- 
underst»od. Tne book is all the more readable for 
its relat ve brevity. The specimens of his letters, and 
of those that were written to him, are sufficient. for 
they happen to touch on the subjects in which we are 
naturally most interested.’’— Times. 


EAST AFRICA AND ITS BIG 
GAME : 


The Narrative of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to 
the Borders of the Masat. By Captain Sir John ©. 
Wiiloughby, Bart., Roval Horse Guards, With 
Postscript by Sir Robert G. Harvey, Bart. With 
14 full-page illustrations in monotone by G. D. 
Giles and Mrs, Gordon Hake—those of the latter 
from photogreshe taken by theauthor ; four plates 


by Cowper. 


containing 22 lithographic illustrations of game, 

and acolored map of the game country. ages 
ar 3u3. Royal 8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 
7.00, 


RUSSIA IN 
CENTRAL ASIA IN 1889: 


And the Anglo Russian Question, By the Hon, 
George N, Curzon, Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford. With sixteen full page illustrations, 
thirty-seven illustrations in the text, maps, Ap 
pendices, and anindex. 8vo, cloth, $6. 00. 
“This is a volume of great and varied interest. 
. The book will, of course, be read by every one 
desirous of keeping himself abreast of a topic which is 
repeatedly undergoing change. and which attracts 
di ally increasing atcention,’’—The Times. 


THE LIFE OF LORD JOHN | 


RUSSELL. 


Ry Spencer W alpole, Author of ‘ A History of Eng 
land from 1815.’ With two portraits, 2 vols., 
8vo, $12.00, 

‘A great career, a character of marked eminence 
pee individuality, an abundance of novel and authentic 
material, all treated with sound judgment and a 
proved literary skill by a writer singular ly well qué alt. 
led to handie so congenial a theme.’’—The Times. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE 
AND THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE. 


Edited by Richard F. Clarke, 8.J., Trinity Collego, 
Oxford. 8vo, $4.50, 

*,* This book appears under the authority of the Car- 
dinal, and contains the latest details of his work and 
of the crusade he is organizing for the abolition of the 
African slave trade, 


NATURAL RELIGION. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1888. By F, Max Miller, K.M., 
Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 
Svo, $3.00, 

He is svlicitously fair in his statements, 
keen in his critic isms, and thoughtful in his conclu 
sions.’ '—Nonconformist. 


HISTORY OF PHCENICIA. 


By George Rawlinson, M.A.. Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Canterbury, ete. With 2 Maps, 10 
Plates, 122 Woodeuts in the Text, and full Index 
Svo, pages xxli.-583, cloth, $5.00, 


THE INNS OF OLD 
SOUTHWARK, 


And Their Associations. By William Rendle, 
F.R.C.S,, Author of ‘Old Southwark and Its Peo 
ple.’ and Philip Norman, F.S.A. With 15 full 


page Photo-gravure Intaglio Plates and 65 IJlustra- 
tions inthe Text. Royal Svo, $8.00. 


VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES, 


Old Hails, Rattleflelds, Scenes Illustrative of Strik 
ing Passages in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt, With 80 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.75. 
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THE STORY OF MUSIC. 


By William J. Henderson. 
cloth cover, gilt top, #1.25. 


1zZmo, ornamental 


“Unique inits comprehensiveness and remarkable 
for the clear and concise way in which a great mass of 
materia! is treated in itspages. No one who fs inte- 
rested tn the study of music will fafi to read every 
chapter of * The Story of Music’ after beginning it.’’— 
New York Times, 

*‘Admiraple for its succinctness, clearness, 
vracefulness of state:nent.’?—N, ribune, 

** Deserves the earnest attention of every musician.’’ 
— Boston Times, 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW : 


Being the Last Essays of Richard Jefferies, Col 
lected by his Widow. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

**The volume contains some of the very loveliest ar- 
ticles which ever came from this gifted pen. . . . 
The book altogether is one of the most completely de- 
lightful that Jefferies has ever given to the world.’’— 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, in the Boston Herald, 


THE EULOGY OF 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home.’ A Memotr 
by Walter Besant. With Photographic Portralt, 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 
** The oddest and most eloquent bit of biography we 
have ever read.’’— Philadelphia Press. 
‘* As interesting as Mr. Besant’s most interesting no- 
vels.’’—-Daily News, 


and 


RECENT FICTION. 


A FAMILY TREE, 


And Other Stories. By Brander Matthews 
ornamental cloth cover, $1.25. 


12mo, 


**Apart from the originality of his conceptions, his 
style is in itself a charm, recalling the masters of 
French prose in its conciseness, grace, and crisp epi- 
gram.’’—Boston T'runscript. 


GERALD FFRENCH’S 
FRIENDS. 


By George H. Jessop. cloth 
cover, $1.25, 

* Mr. George H. Jessop is a keen observer and a sure- 
handed delineator; his forcible outline sketches al- 
ways fix and fascinate attention. The book asa whole 
is delightfu ly entertaining, and many of its character 
studies are faithful enough to deserve long life.’’— 
Boston Timas, 


“SUCH IS LIFE.” 


A Novel. By May Kendall, author of ‘From a 
Garret,’ ‘That Very Mab,’ ‘Dreams to Sell,’ ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘It is unusual; it has the constant charm of the un- 
expected and hasin it both pathos and humor. The 
style is so choice, so reflied, so full of all-pervading 
that it is aspecial delight to fall upon such a 
— Boston Traveller, 


GOBI OR SHAMO: 


A Story of Three Songs. (‘* The Great Desert of 
Gobi or Shamo,.’’—Cornwall’s Geography.) By G. 
G, A. Murray, Professor of Greek in the University 


12mo, ornamental 


book.’’ 


of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 376 pages, $1.25. 
MICAH CLARKE 
HIS STATEMENT. By A. Con&n Doyle. Crown 


8vo, 421 pages, Extra cloth, $1.50. 


** Easily the best example of the class of fiction to 
which it belongs of the year. It is not merely two or 
three incidents, but the maintained interest of the 
entire tale, that leads us to give it sich high praise.” 
—Christian Union. 


BOYS AND MASTERS: 


A Story of School Life. By A. H. Gilxes, M.A., 
Head-master of Dulwich College, 12mo, $1.25. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by Andre = ane. With 136 illustration. 
by H. J. ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 
aos. gilt edges, ornamental blue and gold covers, 
39U pages, 2.00. (Just ready.) 

**No matter what else the children may find in their 
stocking Christmas morning they should surely find 
a copy of 'The Blue Fairy Bovk.’’’—Chicago Daily 
News 

* The loveliest collection of fairy stories that any 
Christmas holiday ever brought. With its exquisite 
charm of the stories rendered still more attractive by 
the pretty blue and gold fancy in biuding.’’— Boston 
Traveller. 


“The most captivating thing of its kind which has 
ppeared in a long time, Nothing in the impending 

pc iday publication race will be likely to surpass this 
substantial, handsome little volume.’’— Brooklyn Eagle, 


PRINCE PRIGIO: 


A Fairy Story. By Andrew Lang. With twenty- 

seven illustrations (eight fuli-page) by Gordon 
Browne. Square i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Lang in his new fairy tale utilizes his wide 
knowledge of myths, and combines a wholly new se 
ries of adventures from the use and misuse of the old 
fairy gifts. 


LETTERS ON 
LITERATURE. 


Hy Andrew Lang. Foolscap 8vo, $2.00. 

‘They are delightfully frank and racy, rich as an 
argosy in learning that shines and sparkies, but true to 
the author’s critical convictions as the English tar to 
his tlag.’’—The Independent. 


LOST LEADERS. 


By Andrew Lang. 12mo, $1.50. 

“They evince a width of observation, an incisive- 
ness of expression, and a freshness of manner which 
render the volume very charming reading 
We recommend all who delight in the sontety of a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a wit, to procure this de- 
lightful volume.’’—John Bull, 


PEN AND INK. 


Papers on subjects of more or less importanee. By 
Brander Matthews. With a poem by Andrew Lang 
and ** An Fpistle to the Author’”’ in verse by H. ©, 
Bunner. Containing articles on ** The Antiquity 
of Jests,’”? **The Philosophy of the Short Story,’’ 
“Songs of the Civil War,” and oo 
Crown 8vo, half cloth, gilt top, $1 50. 

**His book is excellent reading, and the good old 
phrase * There is not a dull page in the book’ will have 
to do duty once more at the hands of areviewer who 
has read every page and knows whereof he speaks.,’’ 
William Walsh, in ** Lippincott.”’ 


NEW POETRY. 


THE AFTERNOON 
LANDSCAPE. 


Poems and Translations, By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
**So distinctly the work of a poet, and not of a mere 
verse-maker, that one is tempted to regret that there 
are not more of them.’’—-Boston Herald. 


THE BIRD-BRIDE: 


A volume of Ballads and Sonnets, 
Tomson, Fooiscap 8vo, $1.75. 
“Of the ten (ballads) which are given, six, at least, 
we venture to predict, will take permanent place in 
be ullad literature.’’—Transcript. 
‘A fine imagination, a remarkable strengthof ex- 
ression, and a great deal of individuality, character 
ze all these ballads and sonnets.’’—The Critic. 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 


A Volume of Selec’ed Verses. By Andrew Lang’ 
Foolseap 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound in cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

*Daintily printed littke volume. . . . Marked 
with the well-known grace, facility, and correctness of 
style thatcharacterizes all Mr. Lang's verse.’’—Chris- 
tian Union, 


LEAVES OF LIFE. 


Verses. By E. Nesbit, Author of ‘‘ Lays and Le- 
gends,.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
**That she possesses dramatic power is evident in 
‘The Ballad of Splendid Silence’; ‘The Betrothal 
Song’ shows that she can write delightfully on a love 
subject.’’—The Critic. 
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